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IN THE WOODS. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Through the green gloom the dogwood 
shines, 

The yellow jasmine lights the pines, 

Sweet violets nestle in the grass, 

And all the fragrant winds that pass 

Stoop down to brush with kisses free 

The virgin, coy anemone; 

The lonely woods are blithe to-day 

With life and love and hope and May. 

—Harper’s Bazar. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference has voted to substitute the word 
‘lay members” for “laymen,” in its new 
constitution, so as not to bar out women, 
The result» was received with long-con- 
tinued applause. It was then voted to 
accept the new constitution as a whole, 





and ‘‘the whole Conference appeared to | 


rise.”’ The actual vote was 542 to 94, 
The Conference also elevated to the 
bishopric Dr. David E. Moore and Dr, 
J, W. Hamilton, both of whom have been 
for years great champions of equal rights 
for women. 


_—- ——_—— 


Now that there is a prospect of Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw’s being present at the 
Festival next Tuesday evening, in addition 
to the array of brilliant speakers already 
advertised, many more of our friends 
will wish that they had heeded the warn- 
ing of the WomAn’s JOURNAL and got 
their tickets early. There are no dinner 
tickets to be had now, only seats in the 
baicony—price 25 cents. 


—————_—___—» ea 





The programme committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
decided not to give any of the colored 
delegates places on the programme, for 
fear all the white women’s clubs in the 
South would secede. Either the pro- 
gramme committee is needlessly timid, or 
the Southern women in the clubs are less 
reasonable than the Southern women in 
the Suffrage Association. Most of the 
Southern suffragists hold the usual views 
on the color question that are prevalent in 
their section, yet they do not object to 
colored speakers on the programme of the 
National Conventious. At Washington 
last February, a brilliant speech was made 
by Mrs. Terrell, an educated colored 
woman who had served for several years 
on the District of Columbia School Board. 





Mrs. W. H. Jones, president of the 
Women’s Republican Club of Salt Lake 
City, has been elected by the Republican 
State Convention of Utab an alternate del- 
egate at large to the National Republican 
Convention. Mrs. Emma J. McVicker was 
chosen temporary assistant secretary to 
the State Convention, and Mrs. Annie M. 
Bradley permanent assistant secretary. In 
Idaho, the Republicans have elected Mrs. 
J. B. West as an alternate delegate from 
the second district. 





The U.S. Circuit Conrt in Omaha has 
decided that a mother is not the ‘‘next 
of kin” to her child. Miss Laura A. 
Gregg thus describes the case: ‘‘It was 
the suit of Annie J. Thompson against 
the C. M. & St. P. Railway and the Ar- 
mour Packing Company, to recover dam- 
ages for the death of her fourteen-year- 
old son, who was killed by a train ope- 
rated by the former company on the 
private track of the latter. In recent 
years the boy had assisted his mother in 
the support of the family, the father 
having deserted them ten years age, and 
the mother claimed damages on the 
ground that the death of the boy deprived 
her of this assistance. ‘The judge ad- 
mitted the justice of the claim, and ex- 
pressed his regret that he was compelled 
to instruct the jury to render a verdict 
against her, for the reason that the 
mother, according to the statute of Ne- 
braska, is not the ‘next of kin’ to the 
child, this particular relationship belong- 
ing solely to the father, and therefore she 
was not the proper plaintiff in the suit; 
and as the father had received no pecu- 


| niary advantage by the boy’s labor, he 





was not entitled to damages. Yet there 
are hundreds of women in Nebraska who 
declare that they ‘have all the rights they 
want,’ and the anti-suffragists affirm that 
the laws are more generous to women 
than to men. Such cases brivg the laws 
to the test, and prove the fallacy of these 
assertions.”’ 








— -_-- 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
EDUCATION FOR HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 

“To know how to buy food and to use 
it does not come to a woman by the light 
of nature,”’ said Prof. Henry Higgs, in his 
late address before the Economic Associa- 
tion, in Dover, England, an address in 
which he urged a fuller study of that 
neglected department of economic science, 
the consumption of wealth. He might 
have added, nor does a woman, simply be- 
cause she is a woman, know good from 
bad plumbing, or the laws of physics on 
which depends the ventilation of a room. 
Feminine instinct does not teach the tene- 
ment-house motber how to make and 
mend her baby’s clothes, or how rightly 
to feed and tend it. 

We have to learn over and over that we 
are most of us living in complicated and 
artificial conditions as compared with 
those which prevailed in our country two 
generations ago, and that more knowledge 
is needed in order that we may cope suc- 
cessfully with life. A wider range of choice 
is possible now as to dwelling, furnishing, 
clothing, food, entertainment, and educa- 
tion, and the spending of the now larger 
average income is move and more in the 
hands of women. 

Take but two illustrations: A com- 
munity no longer depends for its food 
supply on what is raised in the adjacent 
fields; cheap transportation brings the 
food products of the world to our door. 
We see proofs on every side that instinct 
and inherited custom are unequal to the 
new task of chousing from such an array 
what is suited to different needs and 
occupations. 

Then the house service question: How 
few women see clearly that their domestic 
problem is but a part of the great question 
of capital and labor, and that it will be 
settled in the end according to economic 
laws, strive as they will to sweep back the 
tide with their protests and blind asser- 
tions! How few see the significance of 
the fact that 300 occupations have been 
opened to women in the last fifty years, 
with the result that the wage-earner is no 
longer forced into housework, and that 
the supply, smaller in amount and poorer 
in quality, can make its own terms with 
the employer. 

Education means adaptation to environ 
ment. The environment of women in the 
home has greatly changed in the last fif- 
teen or twenty years, and the old educa- 
tion, or lack of it, will not suffice. The 
public conscience is but half awake to the 
immense importance to the State of what- 
ever influences home-life. 

All of the space here alloted me would 
not suffice for a discussion of the courses 
that should be given the growing girl; but, 
happily, education is not confined now to 
the young. 

What shall be done for the grown 
woman? Here is the great opportunity 
for women’s clubs. One that is without a 
Home Economics department should feel 
apologetic. The work in such depart- 
ments may cover a wide range, all tend- 
ing to the development and education of 








its members. Only this work must not 
consist entirely of the reading of papers. 
There is an Arabic proverb: ‘Knowledge 
that cometh not into action passeth 
away.’’ The full bloom of theory must 
be followed by fruit. Valor without dis- 
cretion avails Jess than it ought, but 
far more than discretion without valor. 
We shall never know what conditions can 
be evolved out of the old unsatisfactory 
ones until we try, and keep on trying. 
Even if the way is seen but a little ahead, 
it is enough, if the direction is the right 
one. We must do, and learn by the doing. 
Among such experiments the training 
schools for household workers have been 
most interesting, because, with their par- 
tial success and partial failure, they have 
brought women to the important conclu- 
sion that it is the employer who must first 
be trained, and out of this conviction has 
grown the School of Housekeeping in 
Boston, at 45 St. Botolph Stieet, with its 
excellent intended for 
women completed 
No more promising experiment 
has been started anywhere in this line, 
and confidence and 
support of women, 


courses 
have 


young 
who a school 


course, 


it well deserves the 


THE DENVER SCHOOL ELECTION, 


It is often said that after women have 
had the ballot for a few years, they will 
become as corrupt politically as the worst 
of the men, After seven years of equal 
suffrage in Colorado, women on the 
Denver school board are still highly ob- 
noxious to the corruptionists. This was 
strikingly by the great efforts 
made by the worst elements to defeat 
Mrs, Ella 8S. Denison at the recent school 
election. 

Colorado women were enfranchised in 
1893, and in the same year the first wo- 
man was elected to the Denver school 
board—Mrs, J. R. Hanna, a lady uni- 
versally esteemed. During the last seven 
years the board has never ‘been without a 
woman on it, and sometimes the women 
have constituted a third of the board. 
They have done excellent work. Mrs. 
Hanna introduced the domestic science 
department at the Manual Training High 
School; and in general the women have 
stood for independence, honesty, and im- 
proved methods. Their work has com- 
mended itself to the best friends of the 
schools. 

At the recent election, Mrs. Ella S. 
Denison was nominated to succeed Mrs. 
O. C, Kistler in District No. 1. Mrs. Deni- 
son’s qualifications are spoken of by the 
Denver papers in the highest terms; but 
there was an element opposed to women 
on the board, aud this element was will- 
ing to descend to the meanest tactics to 
defeat her. 

The method of conducting a school 
election in Denver is an anachronism, a 
survival from the time before women 
were enfranchised. The school officers 
are chosen on a separate day, and while 
at State and municipal elections the Aus- 
tralian ballot is now used, and all voters 
must be registered, at the school election 
there is no Australian ballot, and, more 
remarkable still, no registration is re- 
quired; every adult can vote. 
great facilities for fraudulent voting; but 
hitherto, as a rule, the corrupt element 
has not thought a school election impor- 
tant enough to make any great amount of 
fraud worth while. To defeat Mrs. Deni- 
son, however, the opponents of women 
on the board resorted to ‘‘repeating’* ona 
gigantic scale. The Denver papers, irre- 
spective of their views on suffrage, are 
indignant over the methods used by the 
anti-woman party on this occasion, The 
News says: 


shown 


In district No. 1 the school election was 
along the old-time line before the Aus- 
tralian ballot and the registration of 
voters. Gangs of repeaters went from 
schoolhouse to schoolhouse, voting at 
each one from a different address. To 
stand at the ballot box at the high school 
building, at the Longfellow, and at the 
Twenty-fourth Street, and watch some of 
the faces that poured by, was like viewing 
anightmare. Every heeler that drove a 
picnic wagon full of repeaters from pol! to 
poll wore the white badge of Lemen and 
Keely. Gangs of men, black and white, 
all bearing the unmistakable earmarks of 
the hobo and tough, were herded up to 
the ballot boxes in droves. 

It was generally admitted on all sides 
that the school election was stolen. 
Friends of decent government, who re- 
mained long enough at the polls to see how 
things were done, were excessively indig- 
nant, It was 80 much worse than any- 
thing that occurs at the regular election, 
and the fact that the methods were em- 
ployed at a school election rendered it so 
much more abhorrent in the eyes of 


This gives’ 





many, that it made an impression upon 
them that will be remembered. As for 
the women, their astonishment at seeing 
these things for the first time was so pro- 
found that it was almost amusing. 

As service upon school boards is sup- 
posed to be without emolument, it would 
be interesting to know who had enough 
pecuniary interest in the result to provide 
the money to engage well-known political 
workers and to pay the cost of hacks, livery 
carriages, express wagons, omnibuses, and 
even moving vans, all of which were called 
into service to bring persons to the polls. 
What influence was it that determined to 
exclude Mrs. Denison from the school 
board, no matter what the cost? Was it 
the school-book trust? Was it somebody 
interested in handling the insurance on 
school property? Was it some inner ring 
in the management of school affairs? The 
methods employed were flagrantly and 
wickedly corrupt. The News intends no 
reflection upon legitimate voters who did 
not think proper to vote for Mrs, Denison, 
but it protests earnestly against the 
methods employed by some person or 
persons determined that a woman would 
not be elected to the board. 


The Denver Times says: 
It is charged and not denied that repeat- 
ing was common, and that the lower pre- 


cincts of the district were dragged for 
votes against Mrs. Denison. There is 


little doubt that a great deal of money 
was expended in one way and another, 
and it was all spent to defeat the woman 
candidate, 

A vast number of men voted from ficti- 
tious addresses and vacant lots. It is 
estimated that $5,000 was spent by the 
anti-woman element in buying votes and 
bringing repeaters to the polls. The re 
spectable citizens were taken by surprise, 
as the vote at a schovl election is gener- 
ally light, and this avalanche of rascality 
was not foreseen, Mrs. Denison had been 
called away to Chicago the day before 
election by the serious illness of her 
mother, and the unscrupulous opponents 
of women on the board took advantage of 
her absence to circulate a report that she 
had said she would cut down all the 
teachers’ salaries if she were elected, and 
other falsehoods which she was not there 
to contradict. Superintendent Gove, who 
is known to be opposed to women on the 
board because of their independent and 
investigating turn of mind, is suspected of 
having had a hand in the matter, and if it 
proves to be so he will have a heavy 
reckoning to meet at the hands of the 
mothers of Denver, 

An attempt has been made to exagger- 
ate the influence of the vote of “lewd 
women” in bringing about the result. 
The Denver News, the principal daily of 
Colorado, said, in describing the scenes at 
the polls: 

A very swell black and red trap from 
the Metropole stable drove up with a 
flourish, and deposited a load of four 
girls, all foreigners, gathered up from the 
neighborhood. After they had deposited 
their votes and were ready to go, one of 
them said, coaxingly, to the driver, “Now, 
you'll take us back the longest way round, 
up Sixteenth Street, won’t you?’ Poor 
things, they were out in their best clothes 
for a grand treat. A good many women 
were driven up in this way during the 
day, but the number was very small as 
compared with the gangs of men. It was 
also evident that all the women lived in 
the precincts in which they voted. 

The Denver Times, which is not very 
friendly to woman suffrage, published on 
May 13 a number of interviews with 
prominent Denver women—Mrs. Charles 
E. Dickinson, Mrs. Scott-Sexton, Mrs. W. 
T. Cornwall, Mrs. Rodney Curtis, Mrs. J. 
M. Walker, and ‘Ellis Meredith” (Mrs, L. 
M. Stansbury, editor of the Western Club 
Woman). These ladies all gave their 
opinion as to the causes of Mrs. Denison’s 
defeat, and not one of them even men- 
tioned “lewd women” inconnection with 
it. Their general opinion seemed to be 
that the women members of the school 
board had made enemies by their inde- 
pendence and good work, and that the 
remedy against wholesale fraud such as 
had defeated Mrs. Denison, would lie in 
requiring registration of voters and the 
Australian ballot in school elections. Mrs. 
Stansbury said: 

It seems to me the defeat of Mrs. Deni- 
s0n was a very good thing. The struggle 
between those that dv not want women 
and those that do was bound to bring 
about such a condition of affairs sooner 
or later. The women have not believed, 
apparently, that there was any such 
well-organized opposition. They had to 
learn their lesson. It is too bad to sacri- 
fice Mrs. Denison, but, at the same time, 
now that the women do know, I think it 
may save a good many elections in the 
future. 

As usual, the opponents of equal rights 
for women have little reason to be proud 
of the company in which they find them- 
selves. A. 8. B. 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Eota H, Wituis, of Charleston, 
has been appointed by Governor Me- 
Sweeney as a Commissioner from South 
Carolina to the Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. Capron, widow of the Rough 
Rider captain who was killed in Cuba, is 
about to sail for the Philippines to do Red 
Cross work, Since her husband’s death 
she has interested herself in the welfare of 
discharged soldiers, securing employment 
for many of them. 

Miss IpA BENNETT MILLER, Said to be 
the first woman who ever sat ina Terri- 
torial political convention, has Choctaw 
blood in her veins. She is the daughter 
of a wealthy stock farmer, and held a place 
by proxy at the recent Republican Con- 
vention for the election of National dele- 
gates at Purcell, Indian Territory. 

Miss ANTHONY writes that Rev, Anna 
H, Shaw will arrive in Boston next Tues- 
day evening, and will come straight to the 
Sulfrage Festival. In that case she can 
probably be prevailed upon to say a few 
words, and our friends will enjoy an un- 
expected treat, in addition to the feast of 
eloquence already set down on the pro- 
gramme. 

Lucy NIcoLaAk, of the Penobscot tribe 
of Indians at Old Town, Me., will take a 
special course at the Harvard Summer 
School with a view to entering Radcliffe 
College. Miss Nicolar comes from the 
family which, along with the Lorings, 
has always been regarded as a leader 
amongst the Penobscots. The first presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club on Indian 
Island, and its representative in the State 
Federation of Clubs, was a Nicolar, a na- 
tive Indian. 

Miss LILAVARATI S1InGu, of India, at 
the recent Ecumenical Conference in New 
Yorh, strongly combated Mrs, S. L. 
Baldwin's depreciatory references to the 
work of higher education in India. Miss 
Singh herself read Green’s Short History 
of England through seven times, to learn 
English correctly. She is now professor 
of English at Lucknow College, and at 
New York her eloquence carried the great 
audience away. There was much signifi- 
cance, too, in Miss Singh’s remark that 
soon after she entered the mission school 
she became anxious to dress in European 
clothes and to pass for a Eurasian, but as 
she went on into higher work and broader 
knowledge, her love for her country, and 
her pride in being a Hindu, came back 
with double force. 

ADA NEGRI, the Italian poet, was born 
in abject poverty. Her mother worked in 
a factory, enduring great privations that 
Ada might be educated for a teacher. At 
eighteen Ada went into the country to 
teach seventy or eighty poor children, 
There she lived in a room two flights up 
from a stable yard. Her window panes 
were of paper, and her most elegant piece 
of furniture was the box which contained 
her books, But when, at twenty-two years 
of age, she published her first volume of 
lyrics, she at once became widely famous. 
She received from the Magistrates of 
Florence the honorary stipend of 1,700 lire 
($340) fora term of ten years, and was 
called to the chair of literature in a semi- 
nary at Milan. About two years ago, she 
married a rich manufacturer and gave up 
the public stipend. She has published 
two volumes of poems, and is at work on 
a third. She has repaid her mother’s 
sacrifices by the most tender affection and 
care. 

PRINCESS SADA, the betrothed of the 
Japanese crown prince, the future Em- 
press of Japan, was educated at the Peer- 
esses’ School in Toyko, and while there 
was the favorite pupil of one of the Ameri- 
can teachers. The young girl had a pas- 
sion for the study of the heraldry of her 
own land, and extended it to that of her 
teacher’s native country. It was her de- 
light to read and talk of colonial times, 
and to look at old prints picturing the 
men, women, and fashions of the Ameri- 
can colonies at that period. She had 
many tastes in common with her teacher, 
but upon one point they disagreed. It 
was the wearing of the native Japanese 
costume. The Princess would persist in 
donning stays, skirts, shirt-waists, and all 
the adjuncts of the Western toilet. One 
day the American teacher said to her: 
“Your Highness, why do you not wear 
your beautiful kimono to-day? It is so 
much more picturesque than that tailor- 
made gown!”’ Sada laughed, and, passing 
a book of old colonial prints to her, re- 
plied, ‘‘Why don’t you wear clothes like 
those your ancestresses wore?”’ 
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ORPHAN GIRLS IN FRENCH CONVENTS. 

Two articles by a French writer in the 
Contemporary Review for March and 
April expose wrong and cruelty such as 
we could not have imagined to exist. M. 
Saint-Genix so fortifies his statements not 
only by official documents, but also by the 
testimony of the Catholic Bishop of 
Nancy, that it seems impossible not to 
believe their general truthfulness. 

In the first of his articles he shows the 
marvellous growth of monasteries and 
convents of late years, The second arti- 
cle he devotes to the character of the con- 
vents, and the treatment which orphan 
girls receive who are committed to the 
sisters for support and training. There are 
a multitude of female ‘‘congregations,” 
such as the nuns of the Good Shepherd, 
which conduct orphanages in the cities, 
which pick up illegitimate girls and or- 
phans to save them from the irreligious 
training they would have in the establish- 
ments provided by the State. These girls 
are ‘taught to read, as the law requires, 
up to the age of thirteen, but most of the 
time is given to sewing, which brings in 
a handsome profit to the convent. They 
have regular hours. They rise in summer 
at5, and 5.30 in winter, and sew till 7, 
when they have prayers, breakfast and 
mass. Primary instruction continues from 
8 to 12, when an hour is allowed for din- 
ner and recreation. Sewing again is re- 
quired from 1 to 4, after which half an 
hour is allowed for collation and recrea- 
tion. Sewing is resumed from 4.30 to 7 or 
7.30, according to the season of the year. 
The food is not nutritious enough, and 
the little slaves grow up pale and anemic. 
The morning meal is bread soup; the din- 
ner is vegetables and salad; a chunk of 
bread constitutes the four o’clock colla- 
tion, and thesoup with vegetables or salad 
is the evening meal, On Synday they 
have a meat soup, and on Thursday ba- 
con-pudding or sausage is allowed for a 
change. Milk does not figure as an article 
of diet. 

Those over thirteen sew all day, from 
4.30 in summer and 5in winter till8 P. M., 
or 10 or 11 P. M., if orders for work are 
pressing. The food remains the same. A 
child of ten or twelve often has to make 
two chemises a day, and failure means 
severe punishment. They grow up in 
this way, never being allowed outside the 
walls, absolute slaves, utterly cowed, 
and not permitted to speak to any rela- 
tive they may have except in the presence 
of a sister. Rarely they escape. They 
are kept in this slavery until they are 
worn out, so long as they are valuable, 
perhaps till twenty-five or thirty-five 
years old, and then, when eyes and health 
fail, are dismissed with a single suit of 
clothes, rarely as much as a five-franc 
piece, perhaps a ticket to Paris, and then 
—what becomes of them? Meanwhile 
the convent gets rich, receives money to 
support the poor orphans, and adds lands 
and chapels and buildings. 

We should not believe this horrible 
story, even with the specific testimony 
adduced, were it not for the testimony of 
the Bishop of Nancy. As was his busi- 
ness, he looked into the condition of the 
Orphanage of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd at Nancy, and being unable to 
correct the evils he found, he wrote a 
Latin letter to Rome. It was not in- 
tended that it should see the light, but by 
some chance it was printed four years 
later in the Roman canonical periodical, 
Analecta Sancte Sedis. He told how 
these girls earned a great deal of money 
for ten or twenty years, and then were 
“turned out of doors withouta situation,” 
many of them having no relatives capable 
of looking after them, and thus ‘‘delivered 
up to all kinds of danger, to every species 
of seduction, from the moment of their 
departure.” He says: 

Among the sixty young girls whom the 
puns have sent off during the last year, 
all, with the exception of some two or 
three who did receive a little money in 
consequence of my representations and 
protests, have been turned adrift in this 
manner. Some of these, to whom I had 
to give some help, assured me that efforts 
were being made to entice them into 
houses of illfame. I protested to the 
Superioress-general. The only result I 
have been able to obtain is, as I have just 
said, a little money given to two or three 
for the purpose of enabling the nuns to 
affirm that they do not turn them all 
adrift under these conditions. 

We do not give the worst of the Bishop’s 
letter. Its publication raised a storm; 
and now France is full of the scandal. 
The Bishop stands bravely by what he 
has said. The escaped victims are report- 
ing their stories in the papers, and the 
government is sharply investigating the 
facts. 

France believes these charges (except 
the France which reads La Croix), and 
even that paper was compelled to publish 
a letter from the Bishop of Nancy deciar- 
ing that they were true. Is it the duty of 
Catholics to defend such cruelties? Is it 
right to conceal and deny them? Is not 
light better than darkness? Are not the 
true friends of the Catholic Church those 





who are willing to see abuses and correct 
them? We give great honor to the Bishop 
of Nancy, and to those Catholics in this 
country who see and denounce devotional 
puerilities and wrongs, and who are 
honestly trying to make their Church 
without spot or blemish or any such 
thing.— The Outlook. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON WAR. 





While our hearts are sick with reading 
of the baser side of war, it is legitimate to 
remember that there is also a nobler side. 
The following letter from Florence Night- 
ingale to Mr. H. Herbert, president of the 
Balaclava Society, was read at the dinner 
lately given to the survivors of the Bala- 
clava Charge: 


Dear Sir: Though I am not able to be 
with you in presence at your annual com- 
memoration, yet my heart and soul are 
with you. How pleased I am, though ill, 
to be able to write a few lines to you! I 
thank you with all my heart for your kind 
thoughts of me. I wish I could say, as 
we thought a few days ago we might have 
said, that there would be peace. 

But still, as was once written about the 
advantages of persecution, we may write 
about the advantages of war, yet few 
men, and perhaps no women, have seen as 
much as | have of the horrors of war. 
But see those manly fellows in time of 
war, men not near the beasts, as some- 
times we too sadly see in the time of 
peace; see them not one taking a drop too 
much; not one gallivanting with women; 
every one devoting, aye, even his life for 
his comrade, fetching his comrade off the 
field, without notice or praise from any 
one, either in words or in print; and if 
killed in the attempt, his name only goes 
down as “killed in battle; always de- 
voted, even to the death, as our Great 
Master and Friend, Jesus Christ, was to 
his fellow men. 

Oh, if such be war, we will not say, 
‘Let there always be war!’ but ‘Blessed 
be war which makes such heroes of fel- 
lowship out of war!’ Sad is the death of 
our comrades, but we may say, ‘Death 
comes not untimely to him who is fit to 
die. The briefer life, the earlier immor- 
tality.’””, And who would keep them back? 
Not even his wife. My friends, survivors 
of Balaclava, I pledge you in this cup, not 
all of grief, but of living life, worth, per- 
haps, all the downy chairs we know of. 
Those who are gone are with us still, 
working with us at the good and right 
and the happiness of our fellow men. 

Pray believe me ever your faithful 
friend, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

10 South Street, Park Lane, W. 





MINISTER WU ON CLOTHES. 


“What do you think of our women’s 
dress?”’ I asked. 

“Each nation has its own customs in 
this regard,’’ answered Minister Wu. 
“There must be a reason for the way in 
which the women of this country and Eu- 
rope clothe themselves. There isthe low- 
necked evening gown and the display of 
bare arms, and the long trailing skirt, 
which is worn, as I observe, even on the 
streets. I suppose that to you Americans 
this style of dress appears correct. You 
are accustomed to seeing women dressed 
thus at evening parties, dinners, and re- 
ceptions. 

‘*But will you tell me the reason for the 
American ladies dressing this way? What 
is the history of the evening dress? Where 
did it originate? Who first introduced 
this style? Is it worn for beauty of effect, 
for coolness, for convenience, or from a 
sense of feminine modesty ?”’ 

Minister Wu had turned the tables, and 
the interviewer, suddenly finding himself 
in a reverse position to the one assumed, 
after pleading a lamentable ignorance as 
to the origin of the evening gown, sug- 
gested that the probable reason for the 
present style is that it is considered most 
becoming. 

‘‘Ah, yes,”’ said Minister Wu, and then 
added, after a pause: ‘‘I suppose that you 
do consider it beautiful. In this, as in all 
matters of taste, one must follow the cus- 
tom of the country. But the long skirt 
that trails along the street—what is your 
reason for that?’’ 

Again the interviewer rose to the occa- 
sion with the suggestion of modesty as a 
probable cause. 

“But it drags in the dirt. It is so in- 
convenient. I never see a lady walking 
on the street that she does not have to use 
one band to hold up her skirt. Would 
you consider it immodest for ladies to 
wear garments that would not drag in the 
dirt?”’ 

Finding myself with a weak cause, I 
asked Minister Wu what he could suggest 
in the line of improvement for the even- 
ing dress and the long skirt. He pondered 
for a moment, and said: 

“If you ask me what I think would_be 
reasonable, I should say, ‘Use less cloth 
at the bottom and more at the top of the 
dress!’ 

‘TI have often wondered at the reason 
for the American custom. Your people, 
who are progressive in everything, have 
I believe, started a dress reform. What 
has become of it? The way you accom- 
plish things here is by calling together a 
great convention and deciding what is to 
be done. Why do you not call a great 





convention, and have your experts decide 
what is the best thing in dress for women, 
and for men as well? Surely there are im- 
provements which could be made even in 
American dress. 

‘*For example, if the corset is harmful, 
if itcramps the body and impedes the 
free circulation of the blood, it could be 
loosened. To me a woman is beautiful 
when she dresses to her natural figure. If 
she is fat, let her dress becomingly and 
naturally for a fat woman, and not try to 
appear thin. If she is thin, there is no 
use in her putting on more than nature 
has given her in order that she may appear 
well-rounded. She is pretty when her 
natural self, if she is pretty at all.””—Chi- 
cago Times- Herald. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





Mrs. E. W. Hamlin writes from Willi- 
mantic, Conn. : 

**I do not feel that I can get along with- 
out the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, May the 
dear Lord bless the editors, and all who 
are helping make the paper the power it 
has become!”’ 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, president 
of the Maryland W. S. A., writes, in re- 
newing her subscription: 

“T esteem the paper most highly, and 
only wish it had a thousand subscribers 
in every Congressional District in Mary- 
land. I circulate it all the time, and can 
see that the seed thus sown for years is 
certain to bear fruit eventually in suffrage 
sentiment.’’ 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins writes from 
Michigan: ‘**There is no greater source of 
enlightenment than the JouRNAL coming 
every week into a home,”’ 


ee 


MRS. STANTON TO THE MOTHERS’ 
CONGRESS. 
The following letter was addressed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton to the 
Mother’s Congress at Des Moines: 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—Being invited by your president to 
send a few words of greeting to this Con- 
vention, I hasten to say that I deem this 
organization altogether the most impor- 
tant yet formed in any period or nation. 

The primary school is in prenatal life, 
where the mother is the great teacher, 
impressing every thought and feeling of 
her soul on the plastic beings to whom 
she gives life and immortality. Here all 
reform must begin. Man can only exert 
his influence by making the surroundings 
of the great artist beautiful and exalted. 

Equal rights, civil, political, social, 
religious, industrial, and educational, 
must all be conceded, if the women of the 
nation are to be mothers of great men. 
All invidious distinctions of sex, exaiting 
man and degrading woman, must be 
abolished. She must enjoy perfect free- 
dom of thought and action. Women who 
are opposed to civil, religious, and social 
equality, to coéducation, to an equal 
place in the marts of trade, have no place 
in a ‘‘Mothers’ Congress,’’ as they have 
never grasped the basic idea—that the 
rights of the individual should be limited 
only by her possibilities. The lessons of 
inferiority now taught in State and 
Church,—by presidents and professors in 
colleges, by clergymen, bishops and car- 
dinals in the churches,—cripple woman’s 
development, revenging at once her degra- 
dation on her sons. 

In the beginning, we are told, ‘God 
said, Let us make man in our own 
image. Male and female created he them, 
and gave them dominion over the earth 
and all that dwells thereon.’’ Here is the 
first title deed to this green earth, given 
alike to man and woman, her certificate 
to go wherever she may desire, and to do 
whatever good thing she has the power to 
accomplish. Again, it is said that ‘in 
Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.’’ Here are two 
grand declarations in the Book I presume 
the members of the Mothers’ Congress 
revere, and if so they should insist 
on their observance in daily life. Man 
usurps the prerogatives of nature when he 
says woman may go here or there, do 
this or that, or presumes to limit in any 
way her sphere of action. 

I see in your programme that you are to 
have many papers on childhood, but none 
on the mother’s right to own her children, 
The right to own the child surely pre- 
cedes the right to train it. 

In thirty-seven States to-day a married 
mother has no right to her own children. 

In sixteen States a wife has no right to 
her own earnings outside of the home. 

In eight States a woman has no right to 
her own property after marriage. 

In seven States there is no law compell- 
ing a man to support his wife and family. 

In all States there is discrimination 
against women in the matter of employ- 
ment and compensation. 

These are only a few of the evils under 
which women suffer, and which united 
and vigorous action could remedy. 

To all women who believe in the uplift- 
ing of their sex, and to all generous- 
hearted men, we appeal to give name, in- 
fluence, and financial aid to an endeavor to 
bring about improved conditions, and 
thus make the lot of millions of women 
happier and and more honorable. 

I see also in your programme that there 
are to be half a dozen addresses on the 
education of boys. Do not boys and girls, 
as moral and responsible beings, need the 
same education for the work of life? To- 
day girls are in all the trades and profes- 
sions, in press and pulpit, presidents and 
professors in colleges, teachers in all our 





public schools, everywhere in the marts of 
trade, in all manufacturing establish- 
ments, in camp and hospital, as well as at 
the fireside. And on the other hand, as 
men often fill domestic avocations, as 
cooks and waiters, in army and navy 
stations and on shipboard, in our fashion- 
able homes, restaurants, and hotels, as 
chiefs in our millinery, dressmaking, and 
mercantile establishments, where all our 
clothing is sold, from a collar to a stock- 
ing, men six feet high and well propor- 
tioned selling tape and lace by the yard, 
as managers of laundries and bakeries,— 
why, then, for the ordinary avocations of 
life, should not all the talents of both 
boys and girls be fully developed, and 
both enjoy the same education? 

As an object-lesson, in the Manual 
Training Department of the Teachers’ 
College of New York, there may be seen 
to day a daughter of Vulcan, a pretty girl 
of sixteen, with leather apron, surrounded 
with sparks, working away with forge 
and anvil, making iron utensils for do- 
mestic use, or steel ornaments to please 
her own fancy—the only girl in a large 
class of boys, and quite as enthusiastic as 
any of her classmates. 

In closing, ladies and gentlemen, I will 
present the following resolutions for your 
earnest consideration: 

Resolved, That as the mother is an equal, if 
not superior, factorin race-building, her edu- 
cation and full development as an individual 
is of equal, if not greater, importance than 
that of man. 

Resolved, That as her influence in: prenatal 
life is more positive and direct than man’s, 
just in proportion as he limits her freedom 
and self-assertion, he cripples his own sex 
and narrows their sphere a action. 

Resolved, That in order to inspire the 
mothers of the race with a proper self-re- 
spect, and enable them to command the re- 
spect of their sires and sons, all invidious 
distinctions of sex must be abolished in 
State and church, in the civil and canon 
laws, in social customs, State Constitutions, 
and church creeds. 








=_-- 


CO-EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among the patriotic enterprises for 
which calls are made this year, none is 
more worthy, or can come home to women 
and their friends with greater appeal, than 
Berea College, Kentucky. 

Berea merits distinction as one of the 
very first schools in the South to admit 
women to equal advantages with men, It 
is still almost alone in its position in the 
South in receiving students on the sole 
basis of character, regardless of race or 
sex, 

An interesting feature of its work in 
the mountains is a revival of the old fire- 
side industries of spinning and weaving. 
Homespun fabrics were brought North to 
show the skill and capacity of the people, 
and were at once desired by all who saw 
them, so that a new means of independ- 
ence is likely to be opened for the moun- 
tain women. 

This institution has adapted itself to its 
environment in a remarkable manner. It 
has virtually discovered a new grand divi- 
sion of our country, “the mountainous 
interior of eight States bunched together.”’ 
In this region the descendants of large 
numbers of pioneers and Revolutionary 
soldiers are still living practically in the 
conditions of colonial times. The whole 
region is without navigable streams or in- 
land lakes, so that the people are hardly 
to be blamed for having dropped out of 
the march of progress. But they are to- 
day more destitute of the means of educa- 
tion than any other people of our race. 

To these conditions Berea has resolute- 
ly addressed itself. Its first aim has been 
not ‘‘the advancement of learning,” but 
“the diffusion of education.” Its depart- 
ments are: 1. For those who cannot come 
to school—extension libraries, lectures, 
stereopticon—a work that has touched 
five States. 2. Trade schools of a simple 
kind--woodwork, housework, printing. 3. 
Normal course. 4. Applied science—agri- 
cultural and domestic. 5. Academy. 6. 
College. 7. Music. 8. Nursing. Seven hun- 
dred and fifteen students were in attend- 
ance last year, and this spring the num- 
bers are greater than ever. 

Such work as this, carried on in a 
religious but non-sectarian spirit, will 
soon leaven a wide region, and make of 
this ‘‘Appalachian America’ something 
like an American Scotland. F. 

WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS. 

The new charter granted by the last 
Legislature of California to San Francisco 
provides that civil service rules shall con- 
trol in the appointments to all clerkships. 
As there is no law to exclude women, 
many of them entered the contest with the 
understanding that there should be no 
discrimination against them. Of the 181 
candidates who passed the examinations 
successfully, 102 were women. Out of 
the five who ranked highest, three were 
women. The charter specifically states 
that in supplying clerks the Civil Service 
Commissioners shall certify to the ap- 
pointing power the candidates who stood 
highest in the examinations. On the con- 
trary they are certifying the names of 
men who stood below the women, and 
various county officers declare that they 
will not have women clerks. 

The last annual report of the chief ex- 








aminer of the National Civil Service 
Commission shows that during the past 
few years less than 10 per cent. of the 
women who have passed the examinations 
have been appointed to government posi- 
tions, while 26.6 per cent. of the men who 
passed have been appointed. In 1899, 
qualified women received only 6 per cent, 
of the appointments. If women had the 
ballot there would be no discrimination 
against them. 
a 

SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FOR POSTAGE. 

We will send a package of assorted 
woman suffrage literature adapted espe. 
cially to Massachusetts, free of cost, on 
receipt of 25 cents for postage upon same, 
This literature is already in packages 
ready to mail, and, of course, is of our 
selection. The offer is made to any resi- 
dents of the Commonwealth who will for- 
ward 25 cents to Office Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 

————_ ¢o»- - —_— 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Among the educational interests which 
have won for Boston its prestige as a lit- 
erary centre, the work of instructing and 
training the blind holds a prominent place, 
Therefore, the mere mention of the inter- 
esting commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution, which will be held 
this year in Tremont Temple on Tuesday, 
June 5, at 3 P. M., will be sufficient to en- 
sure the presence of the usual large audi- 
ence which gathers on these occasions, 
Special features will be the exercise by 
the kindergarten children, ‘tHeroes — 
Knights and Soldiers,” and one by 
Tommy Stringer, ‘“The Story of a Dime.” 
The Rev. Thomas Van Ness will speak in 
behalf of the little school. The work of 
the older pupils will be represented by an 
exercise in Latin, given by a class of girls, 
and one in literature, ‘‘Our Autocrat,’ by 
the seven boys of the graduating class, who 
will receive their diplomas at the hand of 
Gen. Francis H. Appleton, the president 
of the corporation. Excellent music and 
interesting gymnastics will complete a 
veyy enjoyable entertainment. Tickets 
may be obtained at the Institution in 
South Boston, or at the salesroom for the 
blind, No. 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


—_ —_——- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Hore. DE RAMBOUILLET AND THE PRE- 
clEUSES. By Leon H. Vincent. Cam- 
bridge. 1900. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This first and most famous of the salons 
which became a feature of French society 
for centuries, was the social centre of 
Paris for forty years, and the precursor of 
other feebler imitations which succeeded 
it. This book describes the, history and 
peculiarities of that remarkable intellec- 
tual revival. Its presiding and inspiring 
genius was Catherine de Vivonne, born in 
1588, and married in 1600, when only twelve 
years of age, to the Marquis Rambouillet, 
a man twelve years her senior. 

No one imagined that this young girl, 
with her ‘‘womanly seriousness, proud 
spirit, and rare genius was to reorganize 
French society in behalf of virtue and cul- 
ture, and that without putting pen to 
paper she was to make her name an in- 
alienable part of the history of French 
literature.”” When the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet was built in 1618, she was thirty 
years of age, and had become the mother 
of two sons and five daughters before she 
was twenty-six. For more than thirty-five 
years this well-born, talented, beautiful, 
and wealthy woman drew around her and 
made herself the centre of all that was 
pure, refined, and intellectual in the soci- 
ety of a dissolute aristocracy. Her unaf- 
fected goodness disarmed criticism, In a 
corrupt age she made virtue fashionable. 
Her physical and moral daintiness revolt- 
ed from the rude manners and licentious 
intrigues of court life under Henry IV. 
With the responsibilities of a growing 
family she withdrew from general society, 
—all of it that was really worth knowin 
came to her. The house was then an 
always a home. Virtue was hereditary in 
the houses of d’Angennes and Vivonne, 
her_ ancestors. People who frequented 
both it and the court seemed to change 
their character when they passed from 
one to the other. Who can overestimate 
the benefit conferred upon France and 
civilization by this noble salon? Let 
American women read this charming nar- 
rative, and follow this illustrious example 
of a successful woman. H. B. B. 


A CONTINENTAL CAVALIER. The Record of 
Some Incidents Pertaining to the Chev- 
alier de Marc, Brevet Major in the Army 
of the Colonies, Aide-de-Camp to Gen- 
eral the Marquis Lafayette. By Kimball 
Scribner. New York: The Abbey Press. 
Boston: A. J. Ochs & Co. 1900. Price, 
$1. 

This is that now fashionable publica- 
tion, an American historical novel. Its 
hero is a young nobleman who is de- 
spatched by the King of France to recall 
the son of a courtier, who has escapaded 
to America to join Lafayette and the rebel 
army. He becomes interested in the 
American cause, and involved in the for- 
tunes of an American family. In pursuit 
of his object he visits the Carolinas and 
comes into contact with Marion, “the 
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White Mountains. 
MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


The Social Centre of the White Moun- 
tain Region, 


Will Open June 30th. 
ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 





Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St., 
Buston, Mass., Home JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Falmouth Hotel, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


Entirely remodelled .|New open plumbing . 
Newly furnished. . . .| Private dining-rooms 
Rooms en suite... . .| Electric lights..... 
or single with baths. .|New elevator...... 


in fact an up-to-date hotel in every way. « 











Centrally locatec. Electric cars from all rail- 
road stations and steamboat landings. 


F. H, NUNNS, Proprietor. 





THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 





Cincinnati's 


CRAND HOTEL. 


Delightfully located on the three principal 
thoroughfares of the city. Magnificent modern 
structure elegantly appointed. Liberally con- 
ducted on American and European plans. Res- 
taurant and café of superior excellence. Tele- 
phonic communication with all departments and 
corridors. Third St. entrance opposite Central 
Union Railway Station. Electric cars every four 
minutes to and from all other raiiway stations. 

THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
D. C. SHEARS, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Man. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLOTHWAIT & CO. 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 








Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R.R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY 60. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


_— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Ssaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office Park St , Boston, Mase. 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 





swamp fox,” with Cornwallis and Tarle- 
ton, the British officers, and the partici- 
pant in many strange adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. By gallantry and good 
luck he escapes, wounded, to the camp of 
Washington, and at the end of the war 
marries and settles in the United States. 
The story is well told, and recalls ‘‘the 
men in buff and blue, the heroes of Bun- 
ker Hill, Monmouth, and Saratoga, the 
warriors of the wilderness, the men of 
King’s Mountain, Guilford, and the Cow- 
pers. Their deeds have long since become 
history—dim through the passing of a 
century.” H. B. B. 


Tue City FOR THE PEOPLE, or the 
Municipalization of the City Govern- 
ment and of local franchises. By Frank 
Parsons. Philadelphia: C, F. Taylor. 


This is a book of thought and research, 
in aid of Public Ownership of Public Util- 
ities. The problem of the city is defined 
by the author as the problem of civiliza- 
tion. Already more than one-third of our 
population are dwellers in cities. Soona 
majority of them will become such, 
**Automobiles, motor-bicycles, and possi- 
bly flying machines will carry us fifty 
miles an hour in our Own conveyances. 
With the concentration of population 
comes a concentration of wealth. The 
People versus Monopoly will be the ques- 
tion of the future, and this book is written 
in their behalf. Municipal home-rule free 
from the interference of State and Na- 
tional legislation is the first requisite. 
Direct legislation, the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, civil service reform, propor- 
tional representation, preferential voting, 
the electric ballot, equal suffrage (does 
this mean to include women?) an efficient 
corrupt-practices act, etc., are the methods 
of reform suggested. It is a book con- 
taining much valuable information and 
deserves attentive perusal. H. B. B. 


Poor ProrLte. A Novel, By I. K. Freed- 
man. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


Grinding poverty, a drunken father, a 
toilworn son, a grasping neighbor who 
takes advantage of the old man’s passion 
for liquor—two sisters who look at life 
from opposite stand-points, and attach 
themselves respectively to the toilworn 
son and grasping neighbor—the sordid 
struggle for life in a German tenement 
house—these are the unpromising ma- 
terials out of which are built up a story 
of unusual humor and pathos. The self- 
renunciation of a young man who has 
failed to resist an inherited thirst for 
liquor and who tears himself away from 
the girl who loves him and whom he 
loves; his return victorious over appetite 
—a successful artist, bringing to fame 
and fortune the author of the opera— 
the father of his beloved; worldliness 
rebuked, virtue rewarded; the squalid 
tenement outgrown; this is a story worth 
perusal, H. B. B. 


Love IN A CLoup: A Comedy in Fila- 
gree. By Arlo Bates, Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900, 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a series of lively episodes in 
Arlo Bates’s usual vein—supertficial, ego 
tistic, witty, and picturesque. It has the 
cynicism of Thackeray, without the warm 
heart and clear moral sense beliind it. 
And yet a book of sparkling variety, pos- 
sessing the primary merit of attracting 
attention and awakening interest. The 
twenty-eight chapters are like the succes- 
sive scenes of a human comedy, and the 
audience remains till the curtain falls. 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The fair lately held in New York City 
for the Cuban orphans cleared $25,000. 
May the National Suffrage Bazar, to be 
held there next winter, do as well! 

C. Arthur Best was so impressed by 
the address given by Mrs. Virginia D, 
Young at the recent Confederate Memo- 
rial meeting at River Bridges that he 
writes to the Barnwell (S, C.) Sentinel: 
“The words that fell from her lips on 
that occasion forced the conclusion with 
us that there are others besides men who 
are capable and competent to fill the 
high places in our country’s service.”’ 


A story is told of how Paul Leicester 
Ford was with a party in Paris who were 
looking at a $5,000 necklace. Mr. Ford, 
after admiring it for a few moments, 
said: ‘I know a girl who can buy these 
pearls and give them to me for a pres- 
ent.”” When they asked him who the 
maiden was, he being presumed to be 
fancy free, Mr. Ford replied, ‘It is 
Janice.’’ And then they knew that he 
had already received at least $5,000 for 
the manuscript of ‘Janice Meredith,” 
then unpublished.— Boston Beacon. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, the founder 
of the Haskell lectureship in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has lately died, 
was left a widow, about seven years ago, 
with a fortune of more than a million. 
She founded the lectureship for India, of 
which President Barrows, of Oberlin, was 
the first lecturer, his successor being 
Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, Eng., who 
is now to be followed by President C. C. 
Hall, of Union Seminary. Mrs. Haskell 
gave $100,000 for the building of the 
Oriental Museum in connection with the 
University of Chicago, besides large sums 
for other philanthropic and educational 
work, 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


By local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrb) 
that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHEN THE BEES MOVE, 





‘At the Bee-keeper’s in Swarming- 
time”’ is the title of the following account 
in the May St. Nicholas of the means em- 
ployed to lure swarming bees into a hive: 

Let us imagine ourselves at a farm- 
house far back in the country, where 
honey-bees are kept and cared for by the 
old-fashioned method. It is a pleasant 
forenoon in the latter part of May. The 
barefooted boy that Whittier told us about 
rushes across the yard from the old apple- 
tree under which he and his friends have 
been playing, dashes into the house, 
breathless in his eager excitement, and 
loudly shouts: 

“Mother, mother, the bees are swarm- 
ing!’’ 

Now, just why he should be in such 
haste is not easily explained; probably the 
boy himself could not tell; but true it is 
that the swarming of bees causes the boy 
and all others to rush around as nothing 
else would do but analarm that the house 
or barn was on fire. 

The mother needs no second summons. 
She drops the work in hand, rushes out, 
and, shading her eyes with one hand, takes 
a hasty look at the cloud of bees hovering 
over and around one side of the old apple- 
tree, and excitedly exclaims: 

‘Yes, Ned, they’re swarming, sure 
enough! You must run to the barn-lot 
corn-field and call your father and John.” 

And away goes Ned, with his play- 
mates trying in vain to keep up with him. 

Mother goes back into the kitchen, and 
makes a mixture of vinegar, molasses, and 
water, with which she is soon scrubbing 
the inside of an empty hive; to ‘‘make the 
new home sweet for the bees.”’ 

The cloud of bees in the air settles 
lower and seems smaller as a cluster 
‘ begins to form on one of the lower limbs 
of the tree. By this time Farmer Rood 
and his ‘‘hired man” John have arrived. 
He first spreads on the ground a sheet 
that Ned has brought from the house. A 
small stone is placed on each corner to 
keep it smooth and flat. Jobn brings the 
hive from the back of the house, where it 
has been turned bottom upwards toward 
the sun to “dry out a little.’ It must be 
just right—not completely dried out, yet 
not wet. A rail from the neighboring 
fence holds the hive in a slanting position, 
so that the raised open edge is directly 
under the cluster. 

When all is ready the farmer advances 
with one of the poles used in propping up 
the clothes-lines in the back yard, and 
the rest go back a short distance. There 
is a minute or two of breathless suspense, 
and then he hits the limb with the pole, 
and turns and runs. 

This is the signal for all to run in va- 
rious directions. The cluster falls in a 
solid mass, but almost immediately about 
half the bees rise into the air, making a 
cloud of bees all the way from the hive to 
the limb, on which some settle. A few go 
into the hive, but often nearly all go back 
on the limb, and the process of knocking 
the limb and running away may be re- 
peated several times. If the bees like the 
hive, fewer go back to the limb each time, 
and, finally, the few on the limb leave of 
their own accord and go into the hive with 
the others. 


————"“+>-e 


OUR JUNIORS. 

The City History Club of New York, to 
which more than two thousand children 
belong, recently held an exhibit of its 
class work. The club is divided into 
eighty-five classes. Each class meets once 
a week for instruction, the children pay- 
ing one cent for tuition each time. The 
money is saved to pay for the building of 
a monument to Andrew McGowan, the 
boy hero of the Revolution. At the ex- 
hibition were maps of old New York and 
the present city, made by the children. 
The history of the city was told in 250 
note books written by the children and 
illustrated with pictures cut out from 
cards. 

In one of the school districts in Buffalo, 











N. Y., nearly three thousand children 
have undertaken to pick the eggs of the 
tussock-moth from the trees in the neigh- 
borhood. The principal of the school is 
overseeing the work, and has offered 
prizes for the largest collection. 

Little Wu, the twelve-year-old son of 
the Chinese ambassador, Wu Ting Fang, 
attends a fashionable school in Washing- 
ton. Wu is always at the head of his 
class, in which he is the youngest pupil, 
and last month the report which was given 
him to take home could not possibly have 
been better, for he had gotten a mark of 
100 in every branch. A ter signing this 
report the father Wu wr: te on its margin: 
‘Il hope my son will improve.’’ Recently 
a fair was held at the school for the bene- 
fit of a hospital. Little Wu, with his pig- 
tail and beautiful silken ga ments, is, of 
course, a favorite of the ladies, and one of 
the masters said, in discussing the plans 
for the fair: ‘We'll put you, Wu, behind 
the counter of the pickle booth. Then 
indeed, the girls will torment you.’””’ Wu 
laughed and answered: ‘‘Then I shall be 


" 


ina pickle! 
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HUMOROUS. 


Naming a battleship George Washington 
is all right, but could a ship with that 
name lie at anchor? 





Mamma—l don’t see where you get your 
red hair; you don’t get it from your papa, 
and you certainly don’t get it from me. 
Little Dorothy—Well, mamma, can’t I start 
something? 


‘“*T see Marse William is runnin’ fer 
office ergin.”’ 

‘*He never gits dar, do he?”’ 

“No; but he can’t he’p runnin’. Fac’ 
is, he comes fum a family er runners!’’— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


“You didn’t run fast enough,” said a 
bystander to a belated Lrishman, who had 
been left behind by a railway train that 
glided away as he came puffing to the 
station, 

‘*Yes,’’ said he, “I did run fast enough, 
but I did not start soon enough.” 


Once when General Butler was in Con- 
gress, he rose in his place and gently in- 
sinuated that the member who was occu- 
pying the tloor was transgressing the limit 
ot debate. ‘‘Why, General,’ said the 
member, in reproachful tones, ‘you divid- 
ed your time with me.” ‘I know I did,”’ 
rejoined the grim old warrior, ‘‘but I did 
not divide eternity with you.’’—New Eng- 
land Home Magazine. 


It was a ‘‘good donkey.’’ It was also a 
“beautiful donkey.’’ In fact, the child 
went completely through her small store 
of adjectives. And, when her father came 
home at night, he heard the adjectives all 
over again. ‘And so you liked the don- 
key, darling, did you?”’ he asked, taking 
the tiny lass on his knee. ‘Oh, yes, papa, 
lL liked him, That is, I liked him pretty 
well; but I didn’t like to hear him donk.” 


One of the most delicate replies ever 
made was that of a Frenchman who had 
not found ‘‘a life on the ocean wave’’ all 
that could be expected. He was sinking, 
pale and dishevelled, into his steamer- 
chair, when a passenger asked cheerily: 

‘‘Ah, good morning, monsieur! Have 
you breakfasted?”’ 

‘*No, monsieur,’’ answered the pallid 
Frenchman, ‘I have not breakfasted. On 
the contrary!”’ 
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“THE STRENGTH OF TWENTY MEN.” 





When Shakespeare employed this phrase 
he referred, of course, to healthy, able- 
bodied men. If he had lived in these days 
he would have known that men and women 
who are not healthy may become so by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine, by 
making the blood rich and pure, and giv- 
ing good appetite and perfect digestion, 
imparts vitality and strength to the sys- 
tem. — 

THE non-irritating cathartic—Hood’s 
pills. 

To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 














“Chicago”’ ‘*North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 A. M. 2.00 P.M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.36 * 
‘* Syracuse 7.65 ‘ 11.40 “ 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
** Buffalo 11.40 “* 
** Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
** Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 ‘* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 








SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastrnctors. 
May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 











Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
——_____] 
FércHBURG RAILROAD Zusxxt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M, 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A, } 

46, 


12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchbarg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt, 
November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1575. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School] St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite 
in the Annual Festival and Banquet on 
the evening of Tuesday, May 29. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John L, Bates, of Massa- 
chusetts, will preside. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, the former president of the 
National American W.S. A., Mrs. Carrie 


England W. 8S. A., Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, president of the Massachusetts W. 





because the women are not regarded as 
entitled to the equal protection of laws 
made and administered by men for men. 

Second, because the judge probably 
shared the lingering, barbaric prejudice 
which regards every wife as the subject of 
her husband, under obligation to submit 
to him and obey him. 

If the wretch had poured boiling water 
over another man, or even over some other 
man’s wife, the judge would probably 
have affixed a penalty much more severe, 
If the husband had been deliberately 
scalded by his wife, the maximum penalty 
would doubtless have been inflicted upon 


| her. 
Chapman Catt, the new president, Mrs. | 
Julia Ward Howe, president of the New | 


S. A., Mrs. Lucy Hobart, Day, president | 


of the Maine W.S. A., Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw (probably), Mr. Henry B. Black. 
well, Mrs. Helen A. Shaw, and Mr, John 
R. Anderson, of the Children’s Floating 
Hospital, will give addresses, Mrs. Helen 
Bright Clark, of England, the daughter of 
John Bright, will be present. 

Faneuil Hall has been secured for this 
historic occasion, Dinner at 6 P. M., 
speaking at 7. 

ONLY BALCONY TICKETS LEFT. 

The four bundred tickets for the ban- 
quet are all sold; the baicony tickets (25 
cents apiece) are all that are left. The 
demand for seats this year has been un- 
precedented; we do not remember a case 
in the more than thirty years’ history of 
the New England W. 8S. A. when all the 
dollar dinner tickets were taken two 
weeks before the time. 
say that interest in woman 
dying out! 

Those who sit in the balcony will not 
enjoy the material feast, but they will 
have their full share in “the teast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul,’’ as they will 
hear all the speeches. Those wishing 
balcony tickets should secure them at 
once, or there may be none left. 

NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 

The annual business meeting of the New 
England W. S. A., for presentation of re- 
ports and election of oflicers, will be held 
at 3 Park Street, Monday, May 28, at 2.30 
P. M. Miss Anthony will be present, 
probably Mrs. Catt, also, and they will 
give us good counsel. All those interest- 
ed in the work should be present at the 
business meeting to ask questions, com- 
pare notes, and get inspiration. 

MONDAY EVENING. 
A public meeting will be held in the 


How can judges and juries be made to 
recognize and respect the rights of wom- 
en, and especially the rights of wives? 

Only by a reform in the law, making a 
female citizen the equal of a male citizen 


|in powers, privileges, and immunities. 


Only by a reform in the law of marriage, 
making the relation a partnership of 
equals, with reciprocal rights and duties. 
If this woman had been the recognized 
legal mistress of her own person, prop- 
erty, earnings, and children, free from 
the compulsion of her husband,—if she 
had been a voter, able to elect public 


| officers, and help control public affairs, no 


Yet some people | 
suffrage is | 


| enfranchisement. 


such inadequate sentence would have been 
inflicted. Her person, property, and earn- 
ings would have been protected. 

Yet some women continue to utter the 
parrot cry—‘I have all the rights I want.” 
That poor dying woman shot through the 
lungs is proof that such is not the case, 

H. B. B. 


_— —_——- 


THE OREGON APPEAL. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 

To the voters of all political parties of the 
State of Oregon, and to you, Sir, Greet- 
ing: 

The many adherents of the equal suf- 
frage movement, for which a Constitu 
tional Amendment is now pending, have 
held their peace for many months, lest 
they might embarrass you in some way 
concerning the partisan and personal con- 
flicts in which you have been striving with 
each other; but, now that your nomina- 
tions are all made, and plans adjusted for 
your various campaigns, we women desire 
to place before you our plea for our own 
We feel that you can- 
not justly or honestly deprive us of our 
voice in the administration of the affairs 


| of the government, since we are taxed to 


vestry of Park Street Church, Monday at 
7.45 P.M. Among those expected to speak | 


are Miss Anthony and Mrs, Catt, of the 
National American; Mrs. Lucy Hobart 
Day, of Maine, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
of Rhode Island, Mr. L. F. Wilbur, of Ver- 


mont, and Miss Diana Hirschler, a bril- | 
| tive votes upon a question which we are 


liant young speaker, who may be said to 
be from Maine, Vermont, and (prospec 
tively) from New Hampshire, since she 


has just been holding successful meetings | 


in the two former States, and is about to 
continue her work in the third. 
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ONLY A WOMAN. 

The Boston Herald of May 22 has the 
following editorial, entitled ‘Inadequate 
Punishment and Its Sequel:” 

About three months ago a wretched 
brute in North Adams, of this State, went 
home in an ugly mood to his wife, and 
poured boiling water over her, scalding her 
person. For this he was arraigned in 





maintain its laws, to which, equally with 
yourselves, we are held amenable. As we 
provide for the government all its soldiers 
at the risk of our lives; as, when you 
call our sons to battle, we bid them God- 
speed, even though our hearts be break- 
ing, we surely perform duties equal with 
yours in the maintenance of government. 

In respectfully demanding your affirma- 


not permitted to decide for ourselves, we 
aie not asking for the adoption of any 
partisan issue, or of any untried experi- 
ment. Directly to the east of us are four 
sovereign States, in which the women are 


| enjoying the free use of the ballot. 


The citizens of Wyoming, the pioneer 


| State of this great movement, have, from 


time to time during the past thirty years, 
announced, over their own signatures, 


through her press, her Legislatures, her 
| governors, senators, clergymen, judges, 


court the next day, convicted of his re- | 


volting crime, and sentenced by the judge 


who held the trial to three months in the’ 


house of correction. The Herald com- 
mented on the case at the time, and, in 
view of the cruelty of the offence, it de- 
clared the judge’s sentence to have been 
much too lenient. The judge read the 
Herald's article, and made public his views 
with regard to it, the burden of which 
was that he understood the case, and the 
Herald did not. We thought at the time 
that it was not difficult for men of ordi- 


nary intelligence and average judgment to | 


understand it sufficiently to know that 
this judge had affixed a penalty upon this 
criminal which was much less than the 
enormity of his inhuman act merited. 
The sequel to this act, and to the course 
taken by the judge with regard to it, was 
developed last week. ‘The criminal, then 
having served through his sentence, came 
out from captivity. He at once proceeded 
to procure a pistol, and with it he shot his 
wite through the lungs, so wounding her 
that her death is hourly expected, and in- 


flicted a wound upon a man who attempt- | 


ed to take from him the pistol with which 
he sought to continue his murderous 
work. Here is the completed story of the 
first fell crime, and of the probable mur- 
der which followed its inadequate punish- 
ment. We do not propose to argue as to 
which was right, the judge or the news- 
paper. The later facts, as developed in 
the case, have made this unnecessary. 


The tone of superiority assumed by the | 


judge is especially inappropriate in view 
of them. 

Why did that unjust judge affix that in- 
adequate penalty, thereby encouraging 
the brutal husband to commit deliberate 
murder upon his helpless victim? First, 


representatives, and chief educators, that 
good and only good has accrued to the 
people and the State from the enfranchise 
ment of women. They have often pub- 
licly challenged the anonymous writers 
from other States, who have misrepresent- 


| ed the facts, to find two mep or women ip 


all Wyoming, who will assert, over their 
own names and addresses, that equal suf- 
frage has produced any bad results. No 
such opponent has yet responded, 

Governor Campbell, who was in office 
when the law was passed in 1869, said, in 
his message to the Legislature, two years 
later: ‘‘It is simple justice to say that the 
women, entering for the first time upon 
their new and untried duties, have con- 
ducted themselves in every respect with 
as much tact, sound judgment, and good 
sense as men.’’ Similar testimony has 
come, unsolicited, from each succeeding 
governor of Wyoming, and from all the 
highest officials and educators of both 
sexes and all parties. 

The very leading men and women of 
Colorado, another State where women 
vote, have issued circulars, saying: 

We believe the greatest good to the 
home, the State, and the nation, is best 
advanced through the operation of woman 
suffrage. The evils predicted have not 
come to pass. ‘The benefits claime@ for it 
have been secured, or are in process of 
development. A very large proportion of 
Colorado women have conscientiously ac- 
cepted their responsibility as citizens. 

This statement was made in 1896, in an- 
swer to the misstatements of an anony- 
mous “‘Anti,’’ a correspondent of the East- 
ern press, and was signed by the Gov- 
ernor, ex-Governor,Governor.elect, United 
States Senators and ex-Senators, Repre- 





sentatives and ex-Representatives in Con- 
gress, the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court, the Presi- 
dents of Colleges and Universities, the 
Presidents of Women’s Clubs, the heads 
of educational, religious,and philanthropic 
institutions, and by leading society wom- 
en throughout the State. 

From Idaho, where women have been 
voters since 1896, have come to us many 
testimonials, also unsolicited, highly in- 
dorsing the movement, signed by men and 
women of unimpeachable integrity and 
standing, among whom are Chief Justice 
I, N. Sullivan, Associate Justices Huston 
and Quarles, H. E. McElroy, of the State 
Normal School, Wm. Balderston, editor 
of the Idaho Statesman, and a great many 
other prominent men, as well as the very 
prominent women who lead in society, 
education, and philanthropy. 

Everybody knows that the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of all the States is 
coming, and that it is inevitable. Oregon 
to day is the only State where an Equal 
Suifrage Amendment is pending. She, 
and she alone, is in a position to lead the 
van of progress in this important move- 
mentin this dawn of the new century. 
Let her voters do their duty by marking 
their ballots ‘‘Yes,’’ for the equal suffrage 
amendment, and she will go into imper- 
ishable history as the first State of the 
Pacific coast to place the insignia of lib- 
erty upon the brows of the mothers of 
her soldiers and statesmen. By this act 
of simple justice you will place Oregon in 
a position where she will advertise her 
own greatness and thus enhance your 
prosperity without cost to yourselves. 

It is related of the poet Whittier that, 
upon being asked his opinion of a future 
state of existence, he replied by quoting 
from an epitaph he had read somewhere: 

“Here lie I, Michael Anglerod, 
Have mercy ov my soul, Lord God, 
As I would do, were I Lord God, 
And you were Michael Anglerod.” 

It was the apt significance of this epi- 
taph that appealed to the Solons of the 
Legislature who submitted the equal suf- 
frage amendment for which we ask your 
vote. We believe you also will see the 
point, A word to the wise is sufficient. 

(Signed) OrnEGoN Srare Equa. Sur- 

FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

ABIGAIL Scorr Duniway, President; 
ADA CornisH HErRrscuE, Vice-President; 
FRANCES E, GorsuaLL, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. M. C., Atury, Assistant 
Secretary; Mrs. H. W. Cor, Treasurer; 
Dk. ANNICE F, JeFrreys, Vice-President 
at Large. 
CHAIRMEN COUNTY COMMITTEES, 

Baker, Mrs, Celia B, Olmstead. 

Benton, Mrs. Clara Zimmerman. 

Clackamas, Mrs. C. H. Dye. 

Clatsop, Miss Belle Trullinger. 

Coos, Mrs. A. E. Lockhart. 

Crook, Mrs. M. Moore. 

Columbia, Mrs. James Muckle. 

Curry, Mrs. J. H. Upton. 

Douglas, Mrs. 8. A. Child. 

Gilliam, Mrs. R. Pattison. 

Grant, Mrs. N. Rulison. 

Harney, Mrs. J. B. Huntington. 

Jackson, Mrs, M. E. Thompson. 

Josephine, Mrs. J. W. Virtue. 

Klamath, Mrs, P. L. Fountain. 

Lake, Mrs. Bernard Daly. 

Lane, Mrs. A. S. Patterson. 

Lincoln, Mrs. R. A. Bensell. 

Linn, Mrs, Anna B. Reed. 

Malheur, Mrs, J. A. Blackaby. 

Marion, Mrs. J. J. Murphy. 

Morrow, Mrs. W. R. Ellis. 

Multnomah, Mrs. C, R, Templeton. 

Polk, Mrs, Almira Hurley. 

Sherman, Mrs. Ellen Kuney. 

Tillamook, Mrs, T, B. Handley. 

Umatilla, Mrs. Stephen A. Lowell. 

Union, Mrs. J. B. Eaton. 

Wallowa, Mrs. Jennie McCully, 

Wasco, Mrs. E. L. Smith. 

Washington, Mrs. Col. Thos. Cornelius, 

Wheeler, Mrs. Thomas Stewart. 

Yamhill, Mrs. H. A. Loughary. 

Miss M. Lena Morrow, Mrs. Ida Crouch 
Hazlett, representing National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 





WOMEN FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 

The practical side of education appeals 
to women, and they have been aetive in 
securing the introduction of manual train 
ing into many schools. Where they have 
the ballot, they can do this more 
efliciently. In Ann Arbor, Mich., an ap- 
propriation of $4,000 has just been voted 
for the establishment of manual training 
in the public schools, and the votes of the 
city mothers turned the scale. The Ann 
Arbor Argus says: 

An aualysis of the vote cast shows very 
clearly that the women carried the day. 
Manual training is a most valuable aux- 
iliary to the courses of study of the public 
schools, and has become a necessity in 
the city life of to-day. It will undoubt- 
edly be an advantage to our schools in 
more ways than one. The principal in- 
dustry of Ann Arbor, if the expression 
may be allowed, is education, and our 
schools should be first in all the advan- 





tages to be obtained from the introduc- 
tion of the latest approved educational 
ideas. 
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THAT IDAHO CANARD. 

Mr. William Balderston, editor of the 
Boise Statesman, the principal daily pub- 
lished at the capital of Idaho, writes in 
answer to a letter of inquiry about the 
alleged personal conflict between two 
women voters at Weiser: 

The story is without foundation. It 
was started by an anti-suffrage orator over 
in Oregon, 

Mr. Balderston gives the names of a 
number of prominent citizens of Weiser, 
from any one of whom an authorita- 
tive contradiction of the canard can be 
obtained. 

But it is needless to appeal to them, for 
the Mayor of Weiser, Hon. A. B. Ander- 
son, writes to Miss Laura A. Gregg, of 
Omaba: **Theie is not a word of truth in 
the report. Our city election passed off 
harmoniously, the ladies exercising their 
right of franchise as intelligently as their 
sterner fellow citizens who have had the 
right for years.’’ Now what shall be said 
of those who coined the story? For abso- 
lute, unblusbiag falsehood, it would be 
hard to match some of the opponents of 
equal rights. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

At the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church on May 10, Bishop Mallalieu took 
the chair. Dr. C. W. Smith continued 
the report of the Commission on the Or- 
ganic Law of the Church, Article III. of 
first section: 

“A Lay Electoral Conference shall be 
constituted quadrennially within the bounds 
of each Annual Conference for the purpose 
of electing lay delegates to the General 
Conference. It shall be composed of lay- 
men, one from each pastoral charge within 
its bounds,”’ ete. 

The secretary’s monotone was brought 
toa sharp stop at the end of this inno- 
cent-looking paragraph by the voice of 
Dr. D. H. Moore, Then everybody knew 
that the woman question was to be de- 
bated, and there was a stir of expectancy. 
‘rhe immense audience far up into the 
galleries was alert in a minute. 

Dr. Moore said: *‘I desire, above all 
things, the adoption of a constitution by 
this Conference that has no need of a 
definition of its terms. I move that 
wherever the word ‘laymen’ is used in 
this article, it be stricken out, and the 
words ‘lay members’ substituted, It is 
only chivalrous, only manly, only honor- 
able, that Methodism should recognize 
the splendid qualities of its women mem- 
bers, and the fact that they conatitute 
the largest proportion of our membership. 
It is a question of the church's right to 
use its best talent regardless of frockcoat 
or petticoat. We want no ambiguous 
utterance. Womanhood has given us a 
most magnificent illustration of its loy- 
alty and self-sacrificing spirit in with- 
drawing from the Conference for the sake 
of its laymen. I submit that those of us 
who have stood s0 many years against 
this definition should be heard now, and 
have the opportunity to plead for a clear 
construction in this constitution of our 
church.”’ 

Dr. Shier, of Detroit, did not see how 
the General Conference could make the 
change Dr. Moore desired, because the 
General Conference in 1896, at Cleveland, 
effected a compromise and sent to the 
annual conferences an amendment to the 
constitution. “If that amendment bad 
been adopted,”’ said the speaker, “‘women 
delegates would be seated here to-day; 
but the annual conferences refused to vote 
for the amendment sent down.”’ 

Dr. J. M. Buckley and Dr. C. J. Little 
both jumped up and demanded the floor. 
Bishop Mallalieu accorded the Garrett 
Institute president the privilege of being 
heard, and Dr. Little made a plea for the 
women. “I took part in what was done 
at Cleveland,” said he, ‘and the under- 
standing at that time was that the status 
of the woman question should remain 
unchanged. But this constitution, if 
adopted, will change the status. In the 
first place, if the term ‘laymen’ is not 
stricken out, it will be impossible to ad- 
mit women four years from now. I want 
to be fair and stand by the agreement 
made at Cleveland. I don’t want the 
women placed in a position that is one 
iota worse than it was before.’’ 

Again Editor Buckley tried to be heard, 
but the bishop seemed oblivious to his 
presence, and Dr. Robert Forbes, of 
Northern Minnesota Conference, spoke. 
He said he regretted exceedingly that the 
amendment presented in 1896 was de- 
feated. “I shall be heartily in favor of 
seating the women,”’ he declared, ‘‘when 
it can be done in a legal way. But to press 
this point now imperils the most impor- 
tant work of determining the Organic 
Law of our Church, and [ think the only 
way for women is to wait for amendments 
threugh the Annual Conferences.”’ 

Mr. Douglass, of the New Engiand Con- 
ference, said: ‘If this substitute is voted 
down, it is a notice to all our church that 
we do not want women as members of 
this body. The idea that, when women 
are doing two-thirds of the work of the 
church, they should be excluded from t .is 
body and from our Quarterly Conferences, 
is unjust.” 

Dr. Henry Brown, of the Columbia 
River, said: ‘tI hope this General Confer- 
ence will make itself clear on any article 
it endorses. This reading provides that 
the members of the Electoral Conference 
shall be ‘laymen,’ elected by the ‘lay mem- 
bers.’ Lay members in:ludes all. Why 
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can we not make it clear and give equal 
rights to all? We are so much afraid of 
admitting women into this General Con- 
ference, yet I read in the Scriptures that, 
a long time ago, there was a General Con. 
ference, or something of the sort, held, 
and when the ‘sons of God’ came together, 
a certain dignitary came also, who wag 
the chief speaker on the floor. So it ig 
not to be wondered that this individual] 
should appear he:e.”’ 

This was meant for Buckley, and, while 
the delegates laughed, Dr. Buckley shouted 
to be heard, and this time Bishop Malla- 
lieu recognized him. 

“A limited knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures has betrayed many a man,” 
said the leader who had been character- 
ized as Satan. “The personage referred 
to by the distinguished gentleman preced- 
ing me first appeared in the Garden of 
Eden, and he spoke so plausibly that the 
woman desired to go out of her proper 
place,”’ 

There was applause and laughter. Dr, 
Buckley continued, and argued that a 
change at this time would be unconstitu- 
tional. He reviewed the action of 1868, at 
which time the laymen were admitted, 
and argued that the admission of women 
was not contemplated by the women 
themselves. He quoted Stevens’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Methodism”’ to sustain his point, 
“The Commission sent down this consti- 
tution without defining the term ‘laymen.’ 
That leaves us to debate this term just as 
we have in the past. My belief was that 
women would be seated in this Confer- 
ence. I believe you will amend this con- 
stitution and seat them in time. I am 
opposed to it on scriptural grounds, and 
because I do not want to see women in 
wrangle for the floor here, as we see men 
to day.” 

Dr. Potts, of Detroit: “You cannot put 
down the admission of women by appeal 
to ancient history. You cannot put it 
down by saying that woman fell at: Eden, 
We want women to rescue humanity from 
the fall at Eden. You cannot put them 
down by recourse to parliamentary tactics, 
or by talking about the importance of this 
constitution, Itis a patched-up constitu- 
tion, anyway. It is the same thing that 
in some form has permitted these same 
leaders to keep women out of the General 
Conference sv long now. We want a 
constitution that will be good for a hun- 
dred years, and we want the righteous 
principle of representation of women em- 
bodied in it.” 

Dr. W. F. Oldham, of the Ohio Confer- 
ence, favored the substitution of “lay 
member’’ for “layman.’’ He quoted sta- 
tistics to show that the amendment to 
the constitution submitted to the Annual 
Conferences four years ago lacked but 
eight hundred ministerial! votes of the 
necessary passing majority. The eight 
hundred ministers who voted that a wo- 
man was not a layman belonged to the 
generation, he said, that is passing off 
the stage. 

Dr. Jacob Graw, of New Jersey, de- 
clared that there was not a scintilla of 
evidence in the Word of God for favoring 
the election of women to the Annual 
Conferences or the ministry. “Suppose 
a young woman is admitted to an Annual 
Conference, then marries a minister, and 
the presiding bishop sends her to one 
appointment and her husband to an- 
other!”’ he said. 

The time for recess had come, and it 
was decided to make the subject the first 
order for the next day. 

On May 11th the consideration of the 
report of the commission on the consti- 
tution of the Church, and the substitute 
offered by Dr. Moore, to read “lay mem- 
bers” instead of “laymen,” were again 
taken up. 

Dr. A. B. Leonard: ‘*This report was 
worded on purpose to exclude women 
from seats in the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ences. The present Discipline does not 
so discriminate in the like paragraphs. 
This wag deliberately intended to exclude 
women from the right to vote. This 
would put Methodist women at a disad- 
vantage, compared with any Protestant 
denomination. It would be a backward 
step. It would prevent women from 
voting for the delegates to the Lay Elec- 
toral Conferences, and yet there are few 
laymen here from the West or Central 
West who do not sit in this body by the 
votes of women; for they have been a 
part of our Electoral Conferences for 
several years past. There are three ways 
by which women can enter: First, by 
the constitutional process; second, drop 
out Sections 2 and 5 from this report, 
aud leave these subjects free for legisla- 
tion, and in four years we shall vote them 
in. I give you notice now that it will be 
done! Or, third, we can introduce them 
by a judicial decision of this Conference. 
I, for one, have never doubted for a mo- 
ment that they are entitled to such 
recognition. I never agreed to the com- 
promise at Cleveland four years ago, nor 
approved of it.’ 

Dr. Halleron, of Newark Conference, 
thought that this woman question had 
been injected at a very unfortunate time. 
It was hindering the adoption of the 
constitution. 

Dr. C. W. Smith, of Pittsburg: “If you 
put this substitute into this constitution, 
it will be regarded as a rider—an obnox- 
ious kind of legislation.’”” He moved that 
the section under discussion be deferred 
for a few days. till a calmer time. 

Dr. J. W. Van Cleve, of Illinois, was 
opposed to postponement. ‘‘We have 
studied this question for years, and the 
church does not want any more time 
spent in debating uponit. Her voice has 
been given and should be heeded. To 
leave this article as it is reported to us 
by the Commission is to turn against 
the largest and noblest element of our 
church.”’ 

Mr. M. W. Marvin, of Columbia River 
Conference, spoke in favor of the women, 
and quoted Tennyson. 

Dr. Hamill, of Illinois, was against 
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tponement. “The church is ready to 
act, and this is the last time the laymen 
can vote on this. When it goes to the 
Annual Conferences for their vote, only 
the ministry can vote. The laymen ought 
to use that right now, while this consti- 
tution is under consideration.” 

Dr. Neeley was in favor of delay. He 
thought there were several things to be 
considered; the constitution was defect- 
ive in several particulars. It needed 
recasting. 

Postponement was ordered by vote. 

On May 22 the question came up again, 
The Conference voted by a large majority 
to substitute ‘‘lay member” for “layman” 
in the new constitution, and tabled a com- 
promise substitute. The new constitution 
will be submitted by the Bishops next 
year in the annual conferences, and if it 
receives a three-fourths vote, it will be- 
come the organic law of the church. 
There is said to be not one chance in a 
hundred that it will fail of ratification. 

The women who have spoken at the 
75th anniversary meetings of the Unita- 
rians in Boston this week have distin- 
guished themselves—Miss Fanny Field, 
Miss Marian Pritchard, Mrs, Emily A. 
Fifield and others. A prominent philan- 
thropic worker said afterwards that it was 
enough to made any one a suffragist to 
listen to them, the speeches of the women 
were so much more practical and inter- 
esting than those of most of the men. 


ee 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MR. CHARLES KING WHIPPLE, 

Of Newburyport, Mass., who died on May 
10, in the 92d year of his age, was the last 
of the men of Essex County birth who 
gathered about William Lloyd Garrison 
(himself a native of Newburyport) in the 
early years of the anti-slavery movement, 
and were among his most devoted co- 
workers. They included Isaac Knapp, his 
partner in the publication of the Libera- 
tor; Joshua Coffin, the historian of New- 
bury, who was among the founders of the 
New England and American Anti-Slavery 
Societies; and the poet Whittier. Charles 
Whipple, the father of the veteran who 
has just departed, was a Newburyport 
bookseller who, in a community strongly 
hostile to the Abolitionists, had the cour- 
age to act as agent for the anti slavery 
periodicals, and to print and circulate 
under his own imprint many important 
tracts and books against slavery. It was 
natural, therefore, that when the son came 
to Boston (after obtaining lris education 
at Andover and Amherst), he should ally 
himself with the Abolitionists, and after 
he relinquished the position, which he 
held for some years, of pharmacist at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, he de- 
voted his time largely to writing articles 
and tracts in furtherance of anti-slavery, 
peace, and non-resistance, He was long 
a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
was a constant contributor to the Liber 

ator, and occasionally took the editorial 
charge of it during Mr. Garrison’s ab- 
sences in the lecture field. His unsparing 
exposures of the pro-slavery attitude of, 
the various religious bodies and organiza- 
tions, especially those given to home and 
foreign missions, prompted Mr. Garrison 
to remark that “Charles seemed to have 
been sent into the world expressly to deal | 
with the American Tract Society and the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions,” 

Mr. Whipple was among the earliest 
supporters of the woman’s rights move- 
ment, and a member of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association from its in- 
ception After the death of his wife, he 
returned to his native town, and there 
spent the last twelve years of his life, still 
writing occasionally for the press and 
maintaining his interest in the vital ques- 
tions of the day. 

The funeral service was held at his late 
home on Saturday morning, May 12, and 
was conducted by Rev. Samuel C, Beane, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church. After 
reading John Burroughs’s beautiful poem, 
“Serene I fold my hands and wait,” and a 
brief summary, written by Mr. Whipple, 
of the events in his life for which he felt 
especial thankfulness to God, Dr. Beane 
introduced William Lloyd Garrison, who 
spoke as follows: 

In spite of the gospel of materialism, 
which exalts expediency and worldly ad- 
vantage, it is noticeable that when a hu- 
man life is ended, the survivors dwell 
chiefly upon the noble and unselfish traits 
of the deceased. False values are then 
confessed, and the record is searched for 
instances of generous and self-denying 
action. It is a prouder boast that one’s 
parents were Abolitionists in the darkest 
days, and that their homes were refuges 
and sanctuaries for the hunted fugitive 
slave, than the vaunting of accumulated 
wealth. 

The friend whose long career has just 
closed will find honorable mention in the 
press of the entire land. He held no con- 
spicuous place in political or social life, 
knew nothing of the art of money-getting, 
cherished no personal ambitions, and was 
known by sight to few persons on the 
planet. Quiet, self-contained, moved by 





humane impulses, a steadfast follower of 


the inner light, compassionate for the 
poor and wronged, he lived largely in a 
world of his own. He could have said 
with truth, ‘‘My mind to me a kingdom 
is.’ No modern restlessness entered into 
his more than 90 years of experience. He 
lived serenely the life of the spirit, and if 
there is a spiritual realm where such as 
he enter when the body is outworn, the 
transition must have been imperceptible. 

As the last survivor of the early pub- 
lic Abolitionists, Mr. Whipple merits 
especial notice. With him a remark- 
able historic epoch closes completely. 
Although he has lived so long that the 
very evils against which he labored have, 
in the cycle of time, again appeared with 
revived strength, and are striving to over 
throw the century’s gain, he could not 
have died despondent, anchored as he was 
in undoubting faith of the ultimate tri- 
umph of liberty and right. 

It is a singular and fitting coincidence 
that in this town, where the originator 
and leader of the movement for immediate 
abolition was born and reared, the last of 
the old guard should find release. There 
still survive a few of the earnest contem- 
porary workers, like Mrs. Frances H. 
Drake, of Leominster, but none who did 
such distinctly public work. 

Charles K. Whipple wielded an effective 
if nota brillliant pen. He hada unique 
mission, that of missionary to the Ameri- 
can church, and especially to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. He never 
allowed these recreant bodies to escape 
their own reflection in his clear mirror, 
He forced them to look at the heathen 
and the outcast at their own doors, when 
they wished to contemplate only the 
unchurched in foreign lands. He never 
ceased to show the inconsistency of pre- 
paring tracts for alien races while the law 
of the land made it a punishable offence 
to teach a negro to read the Bible in the 
South. The initials **C. K, W.’’ were as 
unwelcomed to the sight of evangelical 
bodies as was Banquo’s ghost to Macbeth. 


In the absence of the editor of 
the Liberator, Mr. Whipple was often 
his industrious substitute, using his 


lawful opportunity to scathe the cleri- 
cal apologists for slavery. Nor did he 
stay his faithful hand until emancipation 
came. All honor to his courageous ser- 
vice! 

To outlive family and early friends, and 
still find joy in existence, and companion- 
ship in books, was evidence of mental re- 
source and sanity. These our friend pos- 
sessed, keeping also an interest in new 
questions of progress. The woman suf- 
frage movement counted him among its 
staunchest allies, and he was one of the 
founders of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. 

He was never hungry for praise, and 
wrought his life-work with modest spirit 
and fidelity, but the expression of our re- 
spect and appreciation shall not now be 
withheld. Ina day of false Christianity, 
although a heretic in theology, he was 
more Christian than the church, The 
lesson of his life shall not be lost. 

Dr. Beane said in part: 

Few men have been so livingly and ab 
solutely religious as he, trusting com- 
pletely to the God of justice, the divinity 
of man, and the final and eternal welfare 
of all mankind. Old age, with our friend, 
was sweet and mellow and bright. The 
future world was to him an assured and 
delightful certainty. When told two 
years ago of the death of his old comrade, 
Parker Pillsbury, his face lighted, as he 
replied: ‘‘How pleasant!” When lately 
his college at Amherst sent to him, in- 
quiring what he was doing, he replied, 
“Waiting.”’ The waiting is over, and all 
is bright. 

Prayer and benediction closed the ser- 
vices. 

The body of Mr. Whipple was taken to 
Boston for cremation. F. J. G. 

- > 
CHARLES D, BERARD MILLS, 

Well-known for half a century to scholars, 
thinkers, and reformers, both as an Orien- 
tal scholar and as an abolitionist, died 
May 15, at his home in Syracuse, New 
York, aged 79 years. He was the father of 
Miss Harriet May Mills, so well and widely 
known as an advocate of equal suffrage 
for women. We are indebted to the 
Syracuse Journal for the following inter- 
esting particulars: 

Mr. Mills was born in New Hartford, 
Oneida County, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1821. On 
his mother’s side he was descended from 
a noble French family. His grandfather, 
Charles J. de Berard, was a_ personal 
friend of Lafayette, having been educated 
in the same military school. He came to 
America to aid the colonies in their fight 
for liberty, and settled in Connecticut. 
Later he removed to Oneida County, 
Ns Be 

Mr. Mills’ father was of Puritan stock 
and a Presbyterian minister for many 
years. Charles, the eldest son, early 
showed scholarly instincts. He was a 
student at Oneida Institute, of which 
Beriah Green was president. He left 
there to study at Lane Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, with Dr. Lyman Beecher and Prof. 
Stowe, who was considered the finest 
Arabic scholar of his day. In Mr. Mills 
he had an apt pupil, and one who had 
unusual facility in acquiring languages, 
and was familiar through his later studies 
with ancient and modern tongues, reading 
them easily in the original. 

Mr. Mills began teaching in Sherburne 
academy in 1843. Two years later, he 
resigned on account of the opposition 
raised by his anti-slavery principles. He 
opened a private school in North Pitcher, 





N. Y. There he married Harriet A. Smith 
in 1845. The following year, he took a 
church in Brownhelm, O. Here again his 
active anti-slavery work roused so much 
antagonism that he was obliged to give up 
his pulpit. For six years he conducted a 
successful private school in Elyria, O., re- 
moving to Syracuse in 1852. ~ 

For the last 48 years he has been a resi- 
dent of Syracuse, deeply interested in all 
that pertains to ite best life. While en- 
gaged in arduous office work for eighteen 
years, he did not cease his studies and his 
literary work. Later he made several 
tours to principal cities of the West, lec- 
turing on literary and _ philosophical 
themes. He was a great lover of Emer- 
son, and had keen sympathy with Oriental 
thought and literature. 

In addition to many magazine articles 
on philosophy, theology, and kindred 
themes, he published ‘‘Buddha and Bud- 
dhism,”’ ‘Pebbles, Pearls, and Gems of the 
Orient,”’ and ‘‘The Tree of Mythology.” 

During the last fourteen years of his 
active life, he devoted himself to philan- 
thropic work, serving as general secretary 
to the Bureau of Labor and Charities, and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. To the poor and unfortunate 
of the city he was a friend and councillor, 
wise and sympathetic, helping them to 
work and to better conditions of life. 

In every relation of life he was noble 
and true, a man of sterling qualities, of 
great strength of character, and endowed 
with a rare mind, a memory and a breadth 
of thought that brought him into close 
commupion with the best in literature, in 
art, in science, and in politics. He was a 
warm advocate of individual liberty for 
man and woman. He believed in the ap- 
plication of the principles of democracy, 
not only to the black men of the South, 
but also to the women of our country, 

His home was a gathering-place for 
those interested in reform, philanthropy 
or literature. During the war it was a 
station on the Underground railroad. 
Among his personal friends he numbered 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. Bronson A\Il- 
cott, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Samuel J, May, John J. May, of 
Boston, Beriah Green, Lucy Stone, and 
Susan B. Anthony. 

The closing years of his life were spent 
in the retirement of his home, where he 
passed peacefully away, leaving a store of 
blessed memories with all who were 
privileged to know him. 

Many friends attended the funeral May 
16. The services were unique, and in 
keeping with the life of the departed. 
The remains reposed on a couch in the 
parlors, with a slumber robe thrown over, 
as though he were asleep. There was a 
profusion of flowers, the gifts of friends. 
‘The services were opened with Twenty- 
third Psalm, Feeling tributes were paid 
to Mr. Mills by Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Rev. 
KE. W. Mundy, Salem Hyde, Miss Emily 
Howland, and Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

The services were closed with the recital 
by the Rev. S. R, Calthrop of the well- 
known lines from Browning’s ‘‘Epilogue 
to Asolando,’”’ and Tennyson’s *'Crossing 
the Bar.”’ 

The remains were taken to Waterville, 
where they were cremated, and the ashes 
will be taken to New Hartford cemetery. 

H. B. B. 
an 
MRS. SARAH THOMAS MILLER 
Passed from this life April 20, at her home 
in Lebanon, Conn., after a long and painful 
illness. 

She was a person of sterling qualities of 
mind and heart. Although a sufferer all 
her life, her unselfish nature, gifted with 
a fine sense of humor, forbade either her- 
self or her friends to think her an invalid. 
The rare practical and executive ability 
she possessed made it possible for her to 
accomplish more than is usually achieved 
by those who are endowed with health. 

In the year 1869 her sympathies, with a 
desire to aid in educating and elevating 
the freed people, led her to listen to an 
appeal from Sally Holley to join her and 
Caroline F. Putnam in their work for that 
purpose in Virginia. From that time 
much of her life, until within a few years, 
has been devoted to this cause. She only 
relinquished it when the frail body could 
no longer obey the behests of the spirit. 
Her letters, written while engaged in this 
work, some of which were published in 
the Norwich Courier, are unsurpassed as 
graphic and sparkling delineations of 
picturesque experiences. 

What she wrought for the young minds 
under her influence and instruction, in 
those years, cannot be estimated. It will 
abide, an enduring tribute to her memory. 

Her affection for home, family, and 
friends was strong. She could not fail in 
duty in these nearer relations in life, 
while her interests were not bounded by 
them. 

She believed in the cause of equal rights 
for women, and followed its progress with 
intelligent interest. Hers was a life of 
self-forgetting service, whereof the fruits 
are a lasting benediction to the world. 

Sherwood, N. Y. E. H. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, May 22, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Two weeks from to-day the taking of 
the census in this city, as well as every- 
where throughout the country, will put 
an army of enumerators in the field. A 
long and well-contested battle has been 
fought to secure an equal number of ap- 
pvintments for women, but this has not 
been accomplished, though here and 
there women have secured positions. 

An odd story comes from Brooklyn. A 
woman there of exceptional talent wrote 
to the departments for an application 
blank, and, as her name was peculiar, she 
was sent one under the impression that 
she was aman, Her paper was admirably 
filled, and she promptly received an ap- 
pointment. Great was the surprise, and, 
perhaps, disappointment, when it was 
learned in the office that the applicant 
was of the undesirable sex, but it was too 
late to recall the appointment, and the 
lady will acquit herself weil, no doubt, in 
the position. 

Your correspondent recently had a visit 
from Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, on her way 
from a winter in Washington to her home 
in Dover, New Hampshire. She was 
breezy, and full of information, especially 
on things political, for she is a strong Re- 
publican, and keeps well informed on all 
public matters. On Thursday we went 
to the regular meeting of the Woman's 
Republican Club, which holds sessions 
throughout the year. The place of as- 
sembling is in the handsome building of 
upper Broad way, or, as itis usually called, 
the Boulevard, between 83d and 84th Sts., 
where the Republican clubs of the voting 
members of that body hold their reunions, 
The president is Mrs. C. S. Robinson, and 
there is a large membership. The work 
of these ladies is well-sustained by the 
regular Republican party, and the debates 
of the afternoon showed how well they 
were equipped for their work. Mrs. 
Ricker created great enthusiasm by her 
address, for she is always staunchly for 
that party, and brought forward many 
arguments to prove that success at the 
polls for the Republican candidate next 
fall would be essential to the prosperity 
of the country. 

It was not possible for me to be quite 
so enthusiastic, for I hold that so long as 
we women cannot vote we should take a 
neutral position, so as not to add to our 
present disadvantages, when we are urg- 
ing any measure before our Legislatures, 
the further drawback of an alliance with 
a party which may not at the time be in 
the majority. However, on the general 
question of the advancement of women, 
the whole club was heartily of one mind, 

The May meeting of the Civic and 
Political Equality Union of this city was 
held at the residence of Mrs, Esther Herr- 
man, in the borough of Manhattan, From 
the borough of Brooklyn came Mrs, Tal- 
bot-Perkins, president of the Bedford 
League, and Mrs. Annie E. Merritt, the 
competent secretary. From this portion 
of the city all the affiliated clubs were 
represented. An important subject dis 
cussed was the revision of the Constitu- 
tion, and Mrs, Perkins, as chairman, pre- 
sented the several modifications which 
had been suggested by the committee. 
Miss H. Louise Stevens reported from the 
committee on placing women physicians 
in hospitals. The question of improve- 
ments in the ferryboats was again brought 
up, and Mrs. Merritt was directed to write 
to Mr. J. Sargeant Cram, the president of 
the Board of Docks and Ferries, in regard 
to the desired reforms. Miss H. A. Key- 
ser spoke of the industrial work and its 
progress. The present condition of the 
struggle to place women in positions as 
census enumerators was discussed, and a 
résumé given of what had been done in 
this direction. It has been exceedingly 
difficult to gather any statistics as to the 
employment of women throughout the 
State; but one friend has kindly sent an 
item from the Utica Daily Press, which, 
in giving the list of the enumerators ap- 
pointed in Lewis County, mentions the 
name of Jennie A. Smith, who is to take 
the census in Osceola, 

The annual luncheon of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association will be given 
at the Farm House, Prospect Park, on 
Friday, June 1. Both ladies and gentle- 
men are invited; there will be speeches 
and music. Tickets may be obtained from 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Carey, 33 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The annual convention of the Free Re- 
ligious Association will be held in Boston, 
May 31 and June 1, The subject of the 
morning conference on June 1, ‘Prophets 
and Pioneers of Free Religion,’’ will be 
treated as follows: Roger Williams, Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, D. D.; Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal, of Cal- 





cutta, India, Minister of the Brahmo 
Somaj; Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney; Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr, Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson, of Concord, Mass. = 
Theodore Parker, Rev. Charles F. Dole; 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Col. Thos. 
Wentworth Higginson. A symposium on 
“The Gospel of To-day’ will be held im 
the afternoon, with the following speak- 
ers and subjects: The Gospel of Social 
Service, Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby, of 
New York; The Coming World-Unity, 
Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah Shehadi, of Syria; 
Light from the East,.Mr. Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar, of India; Our Ovligation to 
the Orient, Miss Margaret Noble (Sister 
Nivedita), of India; The Religion of Hu- 
manity, Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, 
late of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
Both meetings will be held in the Hollis 


Street Theatre. The festival will take 
place at the Quincy House, June 1, at 6 
P.M. Opening address by Dr. Lewis G. 


Janes; brief addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mr. Pipin Chandra Pal, Mrs, Ed- 
nah D, Cheney, Prof. Edward Howard 
Griggs, Miss Maria L. Baldwin, Miss Mar- 
garet Noble, and Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah- 
Shehadi. 

During the St. Louis strike the other 
day, as Mrs, Flora Siegfried, a young wo- 
man, was crossing Washington Street 
carrying her infant in her arms, she was 
hit on the head with a brick that had 
been hurled at a passing car on the 
Suburban system. Her skull was frac- 
tured, and she died shortly after being 
carried to the City Hospital, When 
Napoleon told Madame de Stael that he 
did not approve of women’s interesting 
themselves in answered: 
“Sire, when are liable to have 
their heads cut off, it is natural that they 
should wish to know the reason why.” 
American women are told that they 
ought not to meddle with politics, but 
when the most inoffensive woman is liable 
to have her skull fractured at a time of 
public disorder, women may well take an 
interest in the question of good or bad 
city government, [t coucerns them vitally. 


politics, she 


women 





The shoe question is a great question im 
these days, at least it would seem so from 
the many special styles of shoes that one 
finds in the market. There is no doubt 
that they all have more or less merit, but 
we are inclined to credit the D. H. Shilla 
ber “*E-Z Giove Shoe’’ with a few more 
points in its favor than most, as it is the 
outcome of many years of practical work 
onthe part of the manufacturer, which 
certainly ought to count. Mr. Shillaber 
has done away with ail the discomtort 
that the stiff canvas lining gives a shoe, 
and in its place bas produced a soft, flext- 
ble, glove like shoe, the perfection of ecom- 
fort, It is pretty in style, up to-date in 
the good point: of fitting, and a shvue of 
altogether satisfactory appearance, It is 
winning friends rapidly, and to see it is to 
try it. Asit is unusval to get a hand- 
sewed, turned shoe, of first-class worke 
manship, at such a low price, it will be 
much appreciated. The advertisement 
will be found in another column. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Nranckhs 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 iremont. 


Office 168 ‘fremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and%+.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDA Y, May 28, 


A Prodigal Daughter, 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 5c, 25c., 50e. 
Mativees, 1l0c,, 25c.,,5 Oe, 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 
WNDU. 


Prices: 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independen 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockw 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVIC 


Burfet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars, 


Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connect! 
tines. A. H, HANSON, G. P. A., Chicage 


a 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mass 
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TO PRIZE LIFE’S HARDNESS. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 





‘To prize life’s hardness—find delight in ways 
That scale the hill-crest and the loftier air; 
To rouse some bird-song in the desolate days 
When winter holds the forest frozen and 
bare ; 
‘To wear the cypress as though laurel- 
wreathed ; 
To lure a smile from brows that darkly 
frown; 
‘To say to traits of evil, age-bequeathed, 
“Ye may be blotted out!"’—and fight them 
down ; 
To take what Heaven or Circumstance has 
sent 
And bend it to the making of a man!— 
This is the aim whereto my days are bent, 
My fond endeavor, waking vision, plan. 
© life! O earth! I prize ye for your smart, 
And for your rudeness I am glad at heart. 








-_—— 


THE BARRED-OUT WOMAN. 


BY 8. E. KISER. 





{Respectfully referred to the Methodist General 
Conference. 


Oh, she’s nothing but a woman with a rare 
and radiant face, 
And a form that’s good to gaze at, but is 
better to embrace; 
With a laugh that’s sweetest music and a 
smile that’s sweeter yet, 
With a look that makes you wonder and 
remember and forget— 
Just an angel from above 
Whom the Lord has sent to love, 
Who has made you finer, nobler, from the 
moment that you met. 


Oh, she’s nothing but a woman with a voice 
that's low and sweet, 
Making sacred all she touches, e’en the 
grass beneath her feet! 
Merely nothing but a woman with a soul 
that’s white and pure, 
And a faith in God and Jesus that is all- 
embracing—sure 
Just a woman in whose breast 
All that's loveliest and best 
Has been stored up by her Maker, there 
forever to endure. 


Oh, she’s nothing but a woman at whose 
knee a child is low 
Kneeling there to learn the lesson you and 
I learned long ago- 
Learning from her lips the wisdom that en- 
nobles, and that stands 
Firm against the shocks of Hatred, filling 
Reason's high demands— 
Just a woman who would give 
Up her life to let him live 
Who is sanctified by touches of her loving, 
gentle hands. 


Oh, she’s nothing but a woman who, when 
days of trouble come— 
When the friends of happier moments turn 
their faces and are dumb— 
Hovers ‘round with tender graces and with 
words that soothe and cheer, 
Hums the glad old song forgotten, lo! for 
many, Many &@ year— 
Just a woman who can kneel 
By your side and make you feel 
That the Lord still kindly listens to the 
prayers sent up from here. 


Oh, she’s nothing but a woman, who, be- 
lieving day by day, 
Keeps the sanctuary open, frightens Unbe- 
lief away ; 
Holds the roof above the pulpit, firmly, 
reverently clings 
To the cross while men are striving for the 
grasp of earthly things 
Just a tender woman, who 
To our mothers’ faith is true- 
Where she moves the pure air vibrates from 
the sweep of angels’ wings. 


Oh, she’s nothing but a woman, fit for 
heaven, but unfit 
For a seat where pious bishops and where 
righteous laymen sit; 
Fit to bear a bishop’s children, fit to make 
the world complete, 
Fit to be the Saviour’s mother, fit to guide 
his baby feet-— 
But a woman still, and so 
Just a little bit too low 
To be trusted in the councils where the 
godly brothers ineet! 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 
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THE GODS SEE EVERYWHERE 


BY DOROTHY DEANE. 

The old professor paused, and leaned 
forward over his music desk, baton in 
hand, regarding the rows of girlish faces 
before him, “I want you to feel ze 
music,”’ he said. ‘Il want you to mean it, 
every word. You must sing from ze heart, 
or you will not have success. And I[ want 
you to give me your best’’—a smile flashed 
over his thin face. ‘‘Il want ze flowers of 
your voices, not ze weeds.”’ 

There seemed to be fire in Bess Temple- 
ton’s eyes as she listened, with her face 
upturned toward his, comprehending, re- 
sponsive. Every nerve in her tense little 
body tingled. She was ready for his sig- 
nal, to sing with all her might, with all 
her heart, in hersweet voice. A soft little 
voice it was,—nobody ever was able to 
hear it among the others,—but, although 
the tiny ripple of sound was lost in the tide 
of melody, she gave all she had, careful 
that every note should be steady and true. 

Again he lifted his baton, and the 
trained young voices, soft, intense with 
«warnestness, rose and fell at his behest. 





He led them on to the end, with a shining 
face. 

“Zat is ze way, young ladies; zat is ze 
way I want you to sing at ze concert. 
Forget ze people, forget yourselves; sink 
of ze music. But ze fourth chorus—it is 
ze difficult one—you must learn ze notes 
better. You sit wiz ze eyes on ze book, 
while zay must be on my face. You must 
watch my stick.” 

Bess closed her book reluctantly, and 
turned to go. ‘“‘Isn’t it too bad that I 
shall have to miss all the rest of the re- 
hearsals?”’ she said, as she went down the 
steps with Blanche Everton and Margaret 
Blair. ‘‘Aunt Fanny sent for me this 
morning; her girl is away. I shall be 
back only just in time for the concert.” 

“Oh, well, it won’t matter much, Bess,” 
Blanche answered, carelessly. ‘‘Nobody will 
hear whether you sing it right or wrong.” 

Margaret saw the flush that sprung to 
Bess’s cheek, and hastened to slip a 
friendly hand into hers, “One voice 
among so many,” she said, sweetly. ‘It 
wouldn’t seem to matter if it sang the 
wrong notes; but I suppose it does, It 
makes the music less perfect.’’ 

Bess turned a grateful face toward her. 
“T can’t help thinking what Longfellow 
sang: 

‘For the gods see everywhere.’ 

“It makes me want to do my best, 
whether anybody knows or not.” 

‘And you always do, you dear little 
thing,’’ said Margaret, stopping for a 
good night kiss at the corner where Bess 
turned off toward Harvey Street. 

‘‘Isn’t she an odd piece, though?” said 
Blanche. ‘She just fits that queer little 
house. I’m glad I wasn’t born to Harvey 
Street and plain bread and butter. Here 
comes the professor, Let’s wait and walk 
with him.” 

All the girls adored the old professor, 
notwithstanding the fact that his black 
suit was always shabby, and that he 
seemed to have worn that same funny, 
fuzzy silk hat from time immemorial. 

There was something in his fine, worn 
face that commanded even the daring 
Blanche, and made them all fond of fan- 
cying that he lived on a higher plane than 
common mortals do, in a region where 
the air was filled with music and dreams. 

For didn’t he have the _ loveliest 
thoughts, and interpret the music for 
them till it was all informed with light 
and beauty? They went on with him 
now, one on either side, as if they had 
been children, instead of young ladies, as 
they felt themselves to be. 

‘*The new music is so hard!’’ drawled 
Blanche, in her soft, indolent voice. ‘I 
wish you would always let us do easy 
choruses that we shouldn’t have to slave 
over so!”’ 

“It is ze hard sings are good for us,”’ 
smiled the professor. 

Blanche made a little face. ‘‘I never did 
like to take medicine,’’ she said, saucily. 
‘*T like candy best. And there is s0 much 
else crowded into these next two weeks!” 

Professor LeBaron sighed. ‘*Ah, Miss 
Blanche, it is always ze ‘much else!’ If 
you would all be like ze one!’’ he added, 
wistfully. ‘When I am _ discouraged, 
when you sing ze notes wrong, zare is ze 
one little face all uplift, all full of ze 
light’— He flung out his hands, and 
sighed again. 

“Oh, do tell us whose it is!” giggled 
Blanche. ‘I’m sure I always like to look 
at you, professor, only I just have to keep 
watching the notes.” 

‘‘Zat is ze trouble, Miss Blanche. You 
have ze voice--and you, Miss Margaret. 
But it is ze industree, ze work—it is zat 
you must have. But no; you make me 
discouraged.’’ 

‘*‘We don’t mean to be careless,” said 
Margaret, penitently. ‘‘We will try to 
work harder.”’ 

‘‘Zat will please me, Miss Margaret,” 
he answered, simply; then he took off his 
hat, and bade them good-night, going on 
alone down the side street to his shabby 
little rooms, where there was a very big 
piano, and a great deal of music, but 
where there seemed to be very little of 
anything else. 

Bess thought herself lucky the next day 
to make half of her eight-mile journey ina 
farmer’s wagon. She had tucked her music 
book into a corner of her satchel, for she 
knew there would be odd times when she 
could practise the choruses. She would 
have Aunt Fanny’s melodeon to help her 
—such a queer, tiny melodeon, a trifle 
wheezy now, after fifty years of service 
Its four octaves of keys were worn and 
yellow, and one was silent here and there; 
still it could help her a little 

Bess cherished for the poor old instru- 
ment a whimsical regard, which dated 
back to her babyhood and her first visit 
to the farm, when her mother found her 
standing before the melodeon, reaching 
up to strike the keys, and trying to make 
them sound, as she did those of the piano 
at home. When they failed to respond, 
she sighed patiently, and gave it a con- 
soling pat. ‘‘Never mind,’’ she tuld it. 
‘“‘When oo get big, then 90 play.’’ But 
the poor thing never had grown any 





larger, and every year found it more feeble 
and asthmatic. Even now Bess could not 
be impatient with it, but bumped indus- 
triously at the rattling old pedals, and 
tried not to mind when, now and then, its 
voice gave way with a sudden wheeze. 

The two weeks of her stay were lusy 
ones, but there was hardly a day when 
she did not find time to run over ber score, 
In that difficult fourth chorus, one page 
tried her patience sorely; a change of key 
and tempo, and half a dozen accidentals, 
made it puzzling. It seemed as if she 
never could master it; but she tried it 
over day after day, with patient care. 

On rehearsal afternoons it was hard to 
be content, remembering that the girls 
were all singing together, with their 
leader’s inspiring face before them. It 
seemed lonely then, out there in the wide, 
still country. But at last she was free, 
and back in the midst of it all, having her 
share in the pleasant buzz of excitement 
that pervaded Edgewood as the time for 
the song festival drew near. 

The professor had pressed and brushed 
his threadbare coat with his own hands, 
shaking his head a little dubiously over it 
when he had finished; but Blanche her- 
self pinned a white carnation in the but- 
tonhole, and there was not a girl among 
them who did not feel proud of the shabby 
old professor when the audience smiled 
and clapped as he appeared. 

He wondered if they understood—these 
butterfly girls, with their flower faces 
and dainty gowns—what it meant for 
them to sing this grand old music that for 
more than a century had stirred the hearts 
of men. Was it not too much to expect 
of them, with their untouched hearts and 
unawakened souls, waiting there on the 
green-wreathed stage for his signal to 
begin? But as he turned his face toward 
them, the fluttering of handkerchiefs back 
and forth from stage to audience, the 
rustling of books and settling of flounces 
ceased ; they were hushed, ready. 

Bess was there; her face shone white 
above the soft pink of her gown. Her 
dark eyes were full of light. He could 
almost feel the answering thrill that 
flashed through her veins as her gaze met 
his, both uplifted, upheld, by the enthu- 
siasm of the hour. 

A quick lift of the baton brought the 
singers to their feet. He swept his eye 
across their faces, with a look of compell- 
ing appeal. They breathed forth the first 
soft notes; hushed, tender, the music rose 
and fell, reverent as a prayer. A light 
flashed into his face; he led them on and 
on, the sweet young voices rising as the 
music gained in intensity; leaping on, 
strong and glad and beautiful, to the 
triumphant close. 

As the music ceased, Bess drew a breath 
that was almost a sob. Her throat ached 
with the beauty of it; she felt herself up- 
lifted, as if her spirit had found wings. 

They came at last to that difficult fourth 
chorus, and the professor’s face grew 
anxious. Would they be able to carry it 
through? That difficult page—even at 
the last rehearsal they had blundered 
with it. If Blanche failed, that strong, 
leading voice—if they all failed—but they 
must not—they should not fail! 

He led them out through the opening 
measures; then a low, minor melody 
began—the page that followed was the 
crucial one, They turned the leaf. Almost 
by main force, it seemed, he held their 
voices steady and true. But suddenly the 
whole line faltered. The music wavered, 
like the wavering of a candle-flame in a 
breath of air. 

Blanche herself turned pale—stopped. 
But one brave, sweet, soft little voice 
sang on, for one brief moment absolutely 
alone. Bess needed not even to glance at 
that difficult page, so familiar it was to her. 

It was only for an instant; few of the 
audience noticed the hesitation. Then 
Blanche’s strong, grand voice caught up 
the notes from the little singer beside her, 
and once again flung itself into the music, 
reassured and confident, faltering no 
more, 

When it was all over, the audience filed 
out, pleased and smiling. They were all 
friends of the young singers, and rejoiced 
at their success. But Blanche, coming 
upon Bess in a dim corner of the dressing- 
room, put her arms around her with a 
little excited sob. 

“Oh, Bess Templeton,’’ she whispered, 
“if it hadn’t been for you!” 

Bess opened her eyes wide. ‘Me!’ she 
said, softly. ‘Oh, Blanche, if I could only 
sing as you can!” 

But the wonderful part of it all hap- 
pened next day, when the professor him- 
self knocked at the door of the little house 
in Harvey Street, and went in, holding his 
fuzzy silk hat in his hand, and bowing to 
little Mrs. Templeton as reverently as if 
she had been a royal princess, 

“It is about little Miss Bess I have 
come,”’ he said. ‘She must have ze music 
—ze private lesson—every week.” 

Mrs. Tempelton’s gentle face flushed 
slightly; she opened her lips to speak, but 
the professor threw out his hands, ‘'Par- 
don, madame; it is not for ze money I 





teach her; itis tur my pleasure. Ze rest 
—zay not care; zay have ze paint, ze em- 
broider, ze dance, ze theatre, ze beau; 
little Miss Bess, she have but ze music. 
Look!” he cried, turning the girl’s be- 
wildered face toward her mother. “Is it 
not ze musical little face? Is it not ze 
one in all my chorus zat respond to me? 
zat answer every motion of my stick, 
every suggestion of my face—almost my 
every thought? Ah, madame, last night 
at ze concert—ze audience did not know, 
but I knew, madame—she saved ze chorus 
from failing! 

‘As you say, madame, it is not ze big 
voice. But it is not ze sunflower I would 
have, no; it is ze lily, ze violet. And Miss 
Bess not know—lI teach her. I make her 
a voice two times, three times as big as 
now. Ah, madame, my heart shall be 
broken if you not permit!” 

He looked so kind and so earnest, and 
yet so comical, as he stood there bowing 
and flourishiug his old silk hat, that Mrs. 
Templeton smiled, although her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“It has been my daughter’s dearest 
wish,” she said, tremulously. ‘I don’t 
know how I can thank you—"’ But the 
professor suddenly looked very much 
bored and abashed. 

“Pardon, madame,” he said, backing 
toward the door, “itis ze engagement I 
have—ze most pressing engagement. And 
Bess, on Tuesdays at four, it is zen I may 
look for her?’ He bowed and smiled, 
then hurried away before they could find 
breath to thank him further. 

“Zat engagement of his,’’ smiled Bess, 
as the gate clicked behind him, “it is all 
ze myth!’ Then she turned and laid her 
tremulous face against her mother’s shoul- 
der, too rapturously happy to speak an- 
other word.— Youth’s Companion. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 





Editors Woman's Journat: 

Mrs, Catt wrote that Miss Diana Hir- 
schler would come to Maine for two 
weeks’ organizing and speaking, and 
we were asked to arrange an itinerary. 
Correspondence was immediately com- 
menced, and although our New England 
housekeepers are busy women in the 
spring, we found a number ready to 
arrange for a suffrage meeting. 

Promptly on April 30, Miss Hirschler 
arrived at Old Orchard. She was met by 
ladies from the Old Orchard Clab, who 
are nothing if nothospitable. The vestry 
ofthe new M. E, Church was at our dis- 
posal, and, as one gentleman remarked, 
‘*‘We dedicated it;” for there was a good 
audience, both as to quantity and quality, 
and it was said that ‘‘the lecture was the 
best ever given in Old Orchard,” 

The next morning we wended our way 
by the electrics to Saco, where we were 
royally entertained by Mrs. Sarah Fairfield 
Hamilton, in her capacious and ancient 
home. The house celebrates its one hun- 
dredth birthday this year, while all within 
bears testimony to the gentle hand of 
time, making a subdued and completely 
harmonious whole, until, as Mrs. Hamil- 
ton naively remarked, ‘It was quite use- 
less to buy anything new, it was so very 
conspicuous.”’ Here we held an afternoon 
meeting, and secured some subscriptions 
for the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, This club 
has been unfortunate in having its presi- 
dent ill nearly all winter, but we have 
every reason to expect better work an- 
other year. 

May 2, Miss Hirschler left Portland for 
Waterville, the home of our indefatigable 


Press Superintendent, Mrs. Sarah G. 
Crosby. She spoke inthe First Unitarian 
Church. Here, as elsewhere, we hear 


nothing but words of approval, and feel 
sure the seed sown will bear much fruit. 

May 4 was spent at Hampden Corner, 
the home of Mrs. Jane L. Spofford, for- 
merly treasurer of the N. A. W. S. A. 
Harmony Hall, which has been rescued 
by the women of Hampden from a clear 
case of desuetude, and transformed into 
a cosy audience room, was opened for 
Miss Hirschler, and we.trust her earnest 
words will long be remembered, and that 
there will be renewed zeal and energy 
along these lines of reform. 

From Hampden, steps were retraced to 
Winthrop, the home of the ex-president 
of the Maine W. S. A., Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey. Here we hoped to organize a 
club, and might have done so, had not 
Mrs. Bailey been called away before the 
night of the lecture. We decided to leave 
that matter with our hostess, who wields 
an immense influence in the town, We 
had a large audience, questions were 
asked, and quite a discussion was precipi- 
tated upon us at the close. 

The next day we went to Monmouth, 
where there was not the first spark of 
suffrage sentiment, and where we had to 
invoke the aid of the men to get in at all. 
In the afternoon several of the ladies came 
together, and we had an earnest talk over 
these vital matters, which seemed to 
arouse them to a different line of thought. 





In the evening we had a large and in- 
tensely interested audience, one third of 
whom were men. At the close, one man 
arose and announced himself in sympathy 
with this movement, and then asked all 
the men present to rise who would like to 
see women enjoying the privileges of 
which they had heard. To our surprise, 
nearly every man rose to his feet. The 
meeting here was very successful in more 
ways than one. 

Miss Hirschler next went to Cornish, 
the home of Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brion, vice- 
president-at-large of the Maine W. S. A, 
This seemed to be the banner meeting of 
all. There was a large audience, and 
much enthusiasm, 

On May 10, Miss Hirschler spoke before 
the club women of Portland. Here, 
though we are thoroughly organized, we 
feel the need of introducing every helpful 
agency, and never lose an opportunity of 
placing our cause before the public. 

The Saco people again invited Miss Hir. 
schler there, and she spoke for them the 
last evening of her stay in Maine. While 
we did not accomplish all we desired, we 
are much gratified with what we did do. 

The past year, we have been handicap- 
ped by the illness of our secretary, Miss 
Donnell, and our treasurer and auditor, 
Dr. Titus and Miss Eliza Tappan. All are 
convalescent, and times looks more prom- 
ising for the Maine W. S. A. L. H. D. 

Portland, Me. 





> = 


MISSISSIPPI. 





CLARKSDALE, MIss., May 17, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our State has been gladdened and en- 
couraged by the presence of Mrs. Catt and 
Miss Hay. Lectures were given by the 
former in six towns, and the brightest and 
most heartening reports of the pleasing 
impression she has made, both for herself 
and for the cause, have been received 
from them all, 

Our State Convention was held at Clarks- 
dale. Some of our most interested work- 
ers were present; and while the attend- 
ance was not so large as we had hoped 
and wished, by reason of our change of 
dates, and a combination of unfavorable 
circumstances resulting from the flood 
conditions existing at the time, it was 
thoroughly enlivened by the actual inter- 
est felt by those present, and by the nu- 
merous cordial letters received from those 
who could not be with us except in spirit. 

Our first evening’s programme we were 
forced to omit, to our regret. Five of our 
most prominent professional men were 
represented on this programme, which we 
propose to give, with some embellish- 
ments perhaps, at a later date. Our old 
corps of officers was reélected. Our plans 
for the coming year have resolved them- 
selves into the one great task of having 
the State thoroughly organized, Mrs. 
Catt and Miss Hay were with us on the 
last day of the Convention; and the event 
to which we suffragists, and the general 
public as well, had cast longing and ex- 
pectant eyes, was the masterly address 
given by the national president on the last 
evening, in the Methodist Church, Mrs, 
Catt spoke to a crowded house, and, I say 
it with a spirit of impartiality, to as intel- 
ligent an audience as the State affords, 
Clarksdale is not slow to accord recogni- 
tion to intelligence, even though that in- 
telligence manifests itself in lines contrary 
to her preconceived ideas of right and ex- 
pediency. As a result of that address, 
woman suffrage has been freely discussed, 
lukewarm sympathizers have in some in- 
stances been transformed into friends, 
and enemies have been mollified, Our 
local club has received a number of acces- 
sions—these of the town’s best people. 

From Clarksdale, Mrs, Catt and Miss 
Hay went to Greenville, where they re- 
mained two days, holding a parlor meet- 


“‘Honest Labor Bears 
a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, raddy face, gatned by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep op 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or tm 
purity, or a run down feeling comes om 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the bloote 

Poor Blood — “My was 30 
poor that in hottest eeather I felt cold 
yay Ayre ty made me warm. I is 
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ing and a Sunday afternoon service. The 
dates for Mississippi were arranged hur- 
riedly, and largely by telephone. But our 
friends in these various towns were 80 
pleased to have Mrs. Catt that no time 
was lost in arranging preliminaries, and 
she had good audiences and met witha 
cordial reception at every place visited. 
At Jackson, the State capital, she ad- 
dressed a good audience in the House of 
Representatives, perhaps—I was about to 
say, perhaps the last woman suffrage ar- 
gument that will ever resound within 
those old Capitol walls, as the building is 
shortly to be demolished, and replaced by 
a new and expensive structure; but I be- 
lieve there is to be one other, of which I 
shall tell you later. Vicksburg, Crystal 
Springs, and Yazoo City were the other 
towns visited. 

Now I should like to tell the JouRNAL 
readers all the good and encouraging 
words that have come to us since this lit 
tle missionary tour on the part of our 
president. I should like even better to 
tell them of all the beautiful and gracious 
things that have been said of her who did 
the mission work; yet best even of all are 
the practical fruits that this work is bear- 
ing inan enlarged suffrage sentiment, an 
increased activity in behalf of the work. 
Mrs. Catt herself has received some very 
lovely impressions of our State, so she 
tells me, and she agrees with us that not 
only is the field fertile, but the time is 
ripe for its cultivation. 

HALA HAMMOND Butt, State Pres. 


—_—-- —— 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ROSES AND ROSEMARY. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You recollect that woman in the Bible, 
who called on her friends to rejoice with 
her, because she had found a lost treas- 
ure? I feel myself a good deal in that 
happy category. 

Ten years ago, when I began to advo- 
cate woman suffrage in South Carolina, I 
drew upon myself such an opposing cur- 
rent of public opinion as almost over- 
whelmed me, I felt to my heart’s core the 
condemnatory thought of the people I 
loved. And never did I feel this more 
than at the sessions of the Press Associa- 
tion, of which I was long the only women 
member. I used to feel asif I were indeed 
standing in a pillory, the subject of whis- 
pered jibes concerning my ‘‘desireto vote,”’ 
which, though unheard save in the mind’s 
ear, had power to sting like an adder, It 
is the recollection of what I suffered in 
those days that gives a halo to my pres- 
ent joy, and inspires me to write and tell 
you how I have sailed into a smoother 
sea. 

Six weeks or more ago, I received an 
official invitation to deliver an address 
on ‘*‘Women of the Confederacy,” at the 
River Bridges Memorial Association’s 
annual meeting on April 26. Now, fora 
woman to be asked to speak on such an 
occasion was altogether a new thing in 
South Carolina, and for the ‘thead and 
front of the woman suffrage movement” 
(as the papers of my State are wont to call 
me) to be thus honored made me ‘go 
into the silence and happify!” 

Of course I accepted; and I can’t tell 
you how many speeches I made to the 
budding spring trees and the mating 
birds as I drove about the country roads 
in my buggy, studying my address for the 
great occasion, Sometimes the images I 
called up brought tears to my eyes, and 
again I would burst into laughter over my 
own quips and quirks, 

You can easily see how, in presenting 
my theme, there were many loopholes 
for letting in the floodtide of my predomi- 
nating thought—equal rights for women. 

When the fateful day at last arrived, 
and with one of my nieces I drove into the 
grounds, in the centre of which was the 
great pavilion for speakers and audience, 
I had a regular attack of stage fright, at the 
sight of so many people. The crowd was 
tremendous; 3,500 people, representing 
four counties and numerous towns, were 
there. In a state of mind like the be- 
dazed feeling of one falling from a height, 
I sat down in a crowd of strangers, wom- 
en and girls, as unsympathetic to my 
thought as people of another planet. I 
then understood what a ‘‘negative”’ is—a 
state of mind where faith in one’s self 
suffers an eclipse, the will-power goes 
under a cloud, becomes lax, like a run- 
down instrument, quiescent as a branch 
in the blow of the wind. Such was my 
condition, as I sat in this group of farmer 
women, who gazed about them with the 
lack-lustre eyes and bent backs of those 
who know the tyranny of the “man with 
the hoe.” 

After a while I was discovered by the 
chairman of the Memorial Association and 
Col. Aldrich, my fellow speaker, one of 
the most distinguished men in the State. 
These twe escorted me to the platform 
and gave me the chair of honor, They 
also urged me to accept the first place on 
the programme. I declined, however, 
and while Col. Aldrich was speaking I 
regained my poise—swinging back into 





the “positive,” with a completeness which 
put me entirely at my ease. As I looked 
over the great mass of people, so many 
women with faces prematurely aged by 
cruel conditions, I felt a longing to speak 
for them, and from my heart I prayed, 
“O Lord! let my lips be touched witha 
live coal from the altar of Love, and let 
me speak words which shall be as seeds 
sown in good ground, springing up to give 
new life to the women of my people!” 

And so it came to pass that when I at 
last rose to speak, that sea of faces seemed 
to me but a great home-circle,—my own 
sisters and brothers, to whom I might 
speak out of my heart,—sure of quick re- 
sponse, And they did respond. And this 
is the joy, my sisters, you who clasped my 
hand last February in Washington, and 
said loving words to me,—this, that the 
people of my own State have come into a 
large degree of sympathy with my 
thought. 

I sought to paint for them those burn- 
ing days of war, when the ‘‘women of the 
Confederacy’? fed and clothed and in- 
spired the soldiers; and it was easy to 
make points and clinch truths as to wo- 
man’s equality and right to a voice in the 
government, with such a background! 

I could point them to the administra- 
tive capacity of women, as evidenced by 
the wives of planters left in sole charge 
of great plantations and hundreds of 
slaves. And I said: ‘*The world has never 
seen greater skill, tact, and executive 
ability in government than that displayed 
by these women, who kept the slaves at 
work and contented, under such condi- 
tions. But for the authority grounded in 
love exercised by these women of the 
Confederacy, there might have been in- 
surrection and massacre a thousand times 
more blood-curdling and far-reaching than 
that of St. Domingo,” 

While I spoke I could feel the eyes of 
my audience upon me, There was cer- 
tainly an electric current at work between 
me and the people, who gave me such 
profound and sympathetic attention. How 
blessed I felt! You can understand and re- 
joice with me that we, too, in South Caro- 
lina, are on that great boulevard of prog- 
ress, first opened and put in walking order 
by our sister women of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Idaho. 

The News and Courier of Charleston is 
devoted to the interests of our historic 
old city, and spares no pains, no trouble, 
no expense in its endeavors to build it up. 
A grand project to this end, now occupy- 
ing the attention of the staff, is the 
“Inter-State and West-Iudian Exposition,” 
to be held in Charleston next year. To 
forward this project it is very important 
that the women (so long an unrepresented 
factor) should come to the fore and take a 
hand, 

To induce them to do this, a series of 
very able editorials have been coming out 
in the News and Courier, giving statistics 
to show the large amount of property 
owned by women in the city. The inten- 
tion of these statistics is to indicate to 
women the best means of increasing the 
value of their property, which the editor 
shows his readers must depend on im- 
provement of Charleston’s conditions. 

This was the ‘‘question,’’ so well an- 
swered by the editors of the WomAN's 
JOURNAL in the paper of May 12, as pro- 
pounded by the Atlanta Constitution. 

When Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Viola Neb- 
lett, and myself were at work in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of South Carolina 
in 1895, trying to get a plank or a resolu- 
tion giving the taxpaying women of the 
State the right to vote, how glad we should 
have been of these statistics, publisbed by 
the News and Courier! We found great 
difficulty in getting figures as to property 
returned by women taxpayers. They 
were put down on the tax books by ini- 
tials only, and with no prefix of Mrs, or 
Miss to distinguish the sex. Now here 
comes our great daily, the Charleston 
News and Courier, with its incontestable 
figures, showing that the women taxpay- 
ers of Charleston among the A’s and B’s 
alone pay a tax to support the city govern- 
ment amounting to $51,875.06. And yet 
these taxpaying women have no power to 
abate a single nuisance, no power to in- 
troduce a single reform needful for the 
security and peace of their homes,—being 


without the ballot. 
VIRGINIA D. Youne. 


Fairfax, 8. C., May 14, 1900. 
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INDIANA. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The monthly meeting of the Political 
Equality Society of Indianapolis was held 
in the Propyleum May 14, Considering 
the extreme heat, meetings of several 
other clubs, and an afternoon “‘tea,’’ the 
attendance was good, and showed a con- 
tinued increase in membership and in- 
terest. 

The question of undertaking an Indiana 
booth in the National Bazar to be held in 
New York was discussed. It was decided 
to work with that object in view through 





the local clubs, and by appeals to personal 
friends throughout the State. 

Mrs. Mary S. Armstrong, vice-president 
of the State Suffrage Association, came 
from Kokomo, fifty miles, to attend the 
meeting. She gave an encouraging report 
of the Suffrage Club in Kokomo, with its 
membership of seventy-five leading citi- 
zens, men and women, and promised their 
assistance in the Bazar. 

Mrs. Alice E. Waugh, State treasurer, 
had sent a letter containing assurances of 
coéperation in the Bazar by the Suffrage 
Club of Lipton. 

Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘The Price of Progress in 
Ideas.’’ No one could fail to observe the 
writer’s application of the underlying 
principles of political equality throughout 
the paper. The price of progress in ideas 
was illustrated in fiction by Zangwill’s 
“Conciliators of Christendom,” George 
Eliot’s “Felix Holt,’’ and Meredith’s 
‘Beauchamp,’ while examples in life of 
those who had paid a terrible price were 
Paul, Galileo, Copernicus, and Savona- 
rola, They had lived and wrought and 
suffered for an ideal. One felt that other 
names in the noble army of martyrs will 
be in the records of coming generations, 
and that, as Mrs, Clarke said, ‘It is not 
the Philistines and the Gradgrinds who 
are responsible for the world’s progress, 
but the few fearless souls who, grasping 
certain truths and believing in the ability 
of mankind ultimately to respond to them, 
have been willing to forego the regard of 
their fellows, and to choose the rough in- 
stead of the smooth path, always holding 
aloft the banner of their faith.” 

ALICE WHEELER PEIRCE, 
Cor, Sec. Indiana W. 8S. A. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, MAY, 1900, 

Nebraska and Illinois have followed the 
example of Massachusetts and New York 
in starting a Monthly Letter from the 
State headquarters to the local clubs. 
The present letter will be the last for the 
season, as most of the locals adjourn for 
the summer by June. 


SUFFRAGE DRAMATICS, 


The dramatic entertainment given by 
the College Equal Suffrage League on 
April 25 went off brilliantly, and cleared 
about $200, beside making equal rights 
sentiment. A Mock Suffrage Hearing, 
arranged by Mrs. C. Frances Clarke, and 
given in West Medford on May 10 for the 
benefit of the Methodist Church, was also 
very successful, Prominent citizens of 
West Medford personated the legislators, 
the suffragists, and the ‘‘Antis,’’ the 
Methodist minister getting himself up in 
gray wig and whiskers as Mr. Blackwell. 
Mrs. Helen A. Shaw and Mrs. Park gave 
their services in person. Mrs, Quincy A. 
Shaw drove over from Jamaica Plain to 
attend, and a number of officers from dif- 
ferent Suffrage Leagues were present, 
with a view to giving a similar entertain- 
ment in their own towns. A _ substantial 
sum was cleared for the church, 


SUFFRAGE DRAMATIC CLUB, 


So much interest has been aroused by 
the success of these various entertain- 
ments that a Suffrage Dramatic Club will 
probably be organized before next fall for 
the purpose of giving equal rights plays. 
They make converts, raise money, inter- 
est the young people, and give everybody 
concerned a good time. 


APPOINT BAZAR COMMITTEES, 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery asks that each 
local League choose a Bazar Committee 
to have charge of the work for the Na- 
tional Suffrage Bazar which will be held 
in New York next December. This 
should be attended to without delay. If 
any League has adjourned for the sum- 
mer, let the president appoint the com- 
mittee. There is some danger that Massa- 
chusetts may fail to make a good showing, 
through over -confidence. Our people, 
being accustomed to get up a whole Bazar, 
feel as if it would be easy to provide 
goods enough for one booth, and so are 
taking the matter rather too leisurely. It 
will need a considerable amount of goods 
to fill a booth in the great Madison Square 
Garden, and the National American W. 
8S. A naturally looks to Massachusetts to 
set an example to the other States in this 
matter, a8 we have had more experience 
in Bazars than any of the rest; and it will 
be very discreditable to us if we should be 
found wanting. This should be attended 
to at once, and the name and address of 
the chairman of each local Bazar Commit- 
tee should be sent to Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, 1843 N. 52d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOUBLING THE MEMBERSHIP, 


The Politicai Equality Club of Castile, 
N. Y., invented a novel plan for increas- 
ing its membership, which has been tried 
by other clubs with gratifying success. 
The club was divided into sides as if for a 
spelling match, the president appointing 
the leaders and they choosing their fol- 
lowers. ‘The two sides then set out to see 
which could get the most new members 
within an appointed time, the losers to give 
a supper to the winners. The summer 
vacation was allowed for the trial; a great 
many new members were secured; and 
the ‘contest supper’’ was given in the 
town hall, and was a mirthful and delight- 
ful occasion. I wish every local League 
would try this plan, and set Dec. 1 as the 
time by which the new members must be 
secured, since in December Massachusetts 
has to send in ite report to the National 
American W. 8S. A. There is a Scotch 





proverb, ‘‘He that ettles (aims) at a gown 
of gold will at least get a sleeve of it.” 
All the States are making an effort this 
year to double their membership, and 
Massachusetts is trying with the rest. If 
we do not succeed in doubling our mem- 
bership, we shall at least get a large in- 
crease, provided each local League does 
its best. 
LITERATURE FOR SUMMER. 

Before going away for the summer, 
every suffragist should provide himself or 
herself with literature for distribution. 
If offered to friends and acquaintances 
during the leisure of vacation, it will 
often be read out of curiosity. There is 
at 3 Park Street a large amount of suf- 
frage literature which will be given away 
Sree to those who will call for it, but cannot 
be sent out by mail. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass., May 21, 1900. 

(Other State Correspondence on Page 168.) 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURL&Y, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent 








S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traftic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ever) 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs anc 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pas« 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fas 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G, P. A., Chicago. 


California 


“THE LAND OF THE SUNSET” 
An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


THROUGH DAILY SERVICE 


With Pullman Buffet and Ordinary Sleeping Cars, 
BY THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE 


VIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
TO ALL PACIFIC COAST POINTS. 


Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan and China. 
Send for literature describing California, Texas, 
Mexico and Arizona, to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traflic Mgr. 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


No. 349 BROADWAY, 


no. BATTERY Pace, NEW YORK, 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 

















THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27, Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and imzes.. 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North college 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addres» 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








——_ 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front? If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 
the market— 











The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900). 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, 1.50, Sa 
any color, $2.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular, 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 221% Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 Ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co, 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, 82.00 per week. 








BY MAIL, Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning,N.Y. 


SHORTHAN 
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ONAL 


BAKING 





POWDER |. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


E tet 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 























WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





‘Tbe Massachusetts State Federation will 
hold its eighth annual meeting on June 
15, in the Union Congregational Church 
in South Weymouth, by invitation of the 
Old Colony Club of that town and the 
Monday Club of Weymouth, The whole 
day will be devoted to business, including 
an account of the year’s work, the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer, the stand- 
ing committees on education, social ser- 
vice, household science, music, home 
talent days and arts and crafts, given by 
their respective chairmen. There wil! 
also a report of the delegate to the 
committee of 
and the address of the State president, 
Miss O. M. E. Officers will be 
elected, and a short account of the bien- 
nial the General Federation will 
given. All members of clubs in the State 
Federation may attend this meeting, but 
only delegates can vote. The olive-colored 
ticket will necessary for 


be 


council and cooperation, 


Rowe. 


of be 


tederation be 
rd mission, 

The New England Women’s Club gives 
reception iu 
at the 


a luncheon and birthday 
honor of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe 
Veudome this afternoon, 

The Woman's Charity Club of Boston is 
rejoicing over a gift of $15,000 from Mr, 
and Mrs. E. S. Converse, of Malden. 


The National Council of Mothers has 
been in session at Des Moines, Ia., this 
week. The chief topics for discussion 


related to the care of helpless, dependent, 
and misdeweaning children. As the pro- 
vision for these classes made by each 
State differs widely, Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 
of the New Century Guild of Philadelphia, 
has been making an exhaustive investiga. 
tion of these varying State laws, and her 
report was received with much interest. 
The congress discussed the report thor- 
oughly, with a view to action in those 
States where the law is deficient. The 
congress will act with the national com- 
mittee on the care of women and children, 
of which Mrs, T. P. Stanwood, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., is chairman, to secure sufficient 
legislation. 

An exbibit of Georgia women’s hand 
weaving will be made at the biennial 
meeting in Milwaukee in June. Mrs. J. 
Lindsay Johnson, president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has spared 
no effort to develop this branch of indus- 
try, and to bring it to the attention of 
those interested in artistic handicraft. 
She collected the exhibit made at the 
Cotton States Exposition at Atlanta sev- 
eral years ago, and secured many orders 
for goods. To get these orders filled she 
would drive twenty or thirty miles to the 
homes of the country and mountain 
women, where she supplied designs and 
directed the selection and combination of 
colors, Last fall another exhibit was 
made at the State Fair, and now Mrs. 
Johnson intends that the handwoven cloth 
shall be seen and known by club women 
at large. 

Louisville, Ky., has a flourishing busi- 
ness woman’s club, which carries on a 
noonday luncheon room on the plan 
adopted at men’s clubs, Although the 
first luncheon, marking the opening of 
the club, was served on March 1, 1899, 
the membership already reaches nearly 
900. An entire house and a large dining 
hall in an adjoining building are now 
occupied. A library, a rest room, a recep- 
tion room, and small and large dining- 
rooms are there, and dinner at night may 
be enjoyed as well as the noontime lunch 
eon, Twenty women are employed in the 
food department, including the superin 
tendent, and the receipts in two weeks in 


the new dining-room were $357.67 for 
6,213 luncheons. The club has an em- 


ployment and exchange department, a 
‘““Comfort Committee’ to look after the 
sick, a library committee, and an enter 
tainment committee. It is planning now 
to buy its present home. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver has lately 
been described by the Denver Times. The 
Times is not very friendly in ifs general 
attitude toward equal suffrage, hence this 
tribute is the more significant: 

The club now numbers over 1,000 mem- 
bers, representing the most practical, 
wide-awake women of Denver—types of 
that keenly alert womanhood that has 
made this century essentially one of prog- 
ress, so far as Women 4re concerned. 

Although other cities boast of women’s 
olubs, the Woman’s Club of Denver stands 
as a type of the practical utility of wo- 





men’s influence as a combined force, for 
the reason that here their power isa direct 
one—every woman has a vote at all 
national, State, and municipal elections, 
and it is an admitted fact that the vote of 
the club has decided more than one elec- 
tion. In the way of civic improvement 
and reform the club has always, from its 
very beginning, been a power for good, 
The work of the club resolves itself into 
two divisions, theoretical and practical, 
and to any one familiar with the club life 
of the city, it will be apparent that much 
has been done by the combined work of 
the departments—that which exists only 
in theory one year becomes a practical 
realization the next. The club raises an- 
nually thousands of dollars for educational 
ani philanthropic purposes, while the 
social life offers all the advantages of 
men’s clubs. Through the influence of 
the club, art has received a wonderful 
stimulus. The architectural symmetry and 
interior beauty of many of our school 
buildings stand as examples of the practi- 
cal intluence of the club. 


It will be remembered that the Denver 
Woman's Club, a few days ago, sent outa 
unanimous official denial of the 
anonymous reports that in Denver the 
bad and ignorant women vote more gen 
erally than the good and intelligent, This 
is a@ point on which the good and intelli- 
gent women of Denver ought to be the 
mM. ae 


and 


best authority. F. 
———_ <> ena 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation enjoyed an unusual treat last 
Wednesday in a paper by Mr. E. H. 
Clement, editor of the Boston Transcript, 
on ‘Morbid Journalism,” i. e., ‘tyellow” 
journalism. Mr. Clement said he got his 
own apprenticeship to the newspaper 
business on the N. Y. Tribune under 
Horace Greeley. Instead of regarding 
everything else as secondary to cash, Mr. 
Greeley would often, with his own skilled 
fingers, take out column after column of 
paying advertisements to make room for 
political and patriotic matter. The editor 
of a yellow journal once boasted to Mr. 
Clement of having ‘boiled down” an im- 
portant speech by a great Senator to half 
a column, and given a whole page to a 
prize fight. Another paper devoted sixty- 
five columns to crime, and only two to 
editorials. It was futile for a journai to 
be dignified in its editorials and coarse in 
its news columns, ‘“‘You cannot wear 
both the ermine and the motley. You 
cannot be Rhadamanthus and Harlequin 
at the same time.”’ The account of the 
work young women are required to do as 
reporters for the yellow journals was 
startling, and furnished food for serious 
thought. The tendencies toward yellow 
journalism were clearly visible in the 
American newspapers as far back as 1843, 
when Dickens satirized them in ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’’ Mothers, teachers, and all 
other persons able to exert any influence, 
should try to educate the public so that it 
will not want such papers. Then they 
will become unprofitable, and sooner or 
later will cease to be published, for ‘‘what- 
ever is morbid is on the way to death or 
extinction.” 
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A PLEA FOR CELIBACY. 

The Congregationalist notes a curious 
point brought out at the great Ecuminical 
Conference on Foreign Missions lately 
held in New York. Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, 
of the China Inland Mission, called atten- 
tion to the fact that twice as many married 
as single break down in 
health and ask for furloughs. Consider- 
able sentiment in favor of celibacy, espe- 
cially for pioneer workers, was revealed in 
the discussion of this theme. 


missionaries 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr College, has been appointed by the 
United States Government a delegate to 
the Conference on Education in Paris this 
summer. That Miss Thomas is especially 
deserving such an honor is hardly to be 
doubted by those who know the impor- 
tance of her educational work and her p ro- 
found acquirements. Her monograph on 
the “Education of Women”’ is printed as 
No. 7 of the United States monographs 
for the Paris Exposition. 

Miss Margaret Maltby, formerly in- 
structor in Physics at Wellesley, was last 
year private assistant to President Kohl- 
rausch in the Reichsanstal at Charlotten- 
burg. The subject of the research upon 








which she was engaged with the presi- 
dent was ‘“I he Electrical Conductivity of 
Very Dilute Solutions.’’ The report of 
this investigation was submitted to the 
Berlin Academy of Science, and has been 
published. This year Miss Maltby is 
doing work in Mathematical Physics with 
Professor Webster of Clark University. 

Wednesday, June 6, will be observed as 
commencement day for all the depart- 
ments of Boston University. At 2 P. M. 
the commencement exercises will be held 
in Tremont Temple. The address will be 
delivered by Mr. Maurice Thompson of 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Mabel D. Reid, of Cornell University, 
has been awarded a fellowship in classical 
archeology in the American School at 
Rome. 

Coéducation received electrifying sup- 
port in two of the toasts given at the 
banquet of the local alumni of Syracuse 
University held at Teall’s the other even- 
ing, says the Rochester (N. Y.) Post Ex- 
Dr. Ensign McChesney, dean of 
the college of fine arts, himself a gradu 
ate of Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
town, Conn., which is now making such 
an agitation about discontinuing coéduca- 
tion in that institution, said of its action: 
“T regret that my alma mater is showing 
such a retrogressive step in the matter in 
this progressive age. Never have I heard 
a note of discontent in the matter of co- 
education in the institution I represent 
now, and I rejoice that Syracuse has her 
daughters as well as her sons.”’ About 
the attractive tables were seated a goodly 
number of women graduates of the Uni 
versity, very near a half dozen of them 
having been college mates of their hus- 
bands, alongside of whom they were 
seated. The other eloquent advocate of 
young men and women studying together 
was an elderly Rochester man, who gradu- 
ated in 1862 from Lima College, Syracuse 
University’s precursor—Mr, William M. 
Benson, of Meigs Street. Mr. Benson 
was the oldest man to givea toast, 
sibly he was the oldest man in the room; 
in any case he was the most up-to-date 
speaker present, his vigor of manuer and 
his still more vigorous thought and speech 
marking him well as an after-dinner 
speaker of high merit, and coéducation 
reaped benefit from his well-chosen re- 
marks and aggressiveness. F, M. A. 


pre 88, 


pos- 
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A MEDICAL JUBILEE. 


At the commencement of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, which 
was briefly mentioned in the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL last week, twenty-six young 
women received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. They represented ten States, 
China and Sweden. All the students wore 
the regulation black mortar-board cap 
and long flowing black gown, and were 
preceded by Miss Susan Rogers Corson as 
stage usher. Miss Corson is a niece of 
Dr. Hiram Corson, long the heroic cham- 
pion of women physicians, 

The Chinese Minister, Wu Ting Fang, 
in his address on this occasion made com- 
plimentary references to the work in 
China of Dr. Tu, of Foo-chow, a graduate 
of the Woman’s Medical College, and 
Miss Howard, now Mrs, King, a medical 
missionary sent to China under thé 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Mia- 
sionary Society, who attended on the wife 
of Earl Li Hung Chang while he was 
Viceroy of Chihli. ‘*The Viceroy felt so 
grateful for the recovery of his wife,” 
said Mr. Wu, ‘that he founded a memorial 
hospital and placed it under the sole 
charge of Dr. Howard. Horace Greeley, 
one of your noted men in journalism,” he 
continued, ‘‘used to advise all young men 
to go West to seek their fortunes, believ- 
ing, with serkeley, that ‘West- 
ward the course of empire takes its way. 
If you were to ask my advice to-day, I 
would say, with Horace Greeley, ‘Go 
West, young ladies, and stop not on this 
side of the Pacific, but rather push on till 
you gain the further shore.’ China, it is 
generally estimated, has a population of 
400,000,000, and half of that number, at 
least, are women. While men physicians 
are numerous, and the male portion of the 
community is thus well taken care of, the 
number of women doctors, with the requi- 
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site medical training, is very small. Thus, 
you see, there is plenty of work for wom- 
en physicians in China, If, therefore, 
you should find the profession 
crowded in this country, my advice to 
you is, go to China. There is room 
enough and work enough in my country 
for you all,”’ 

Various gatherings, receptions, and 
festivities were features of the two days 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the institution, but nowhere was the 
progress of a half century so clearly 
illustrated as at the meeting of the Aiumnw 
Association in the New Century Drawing 
Room. The Philadelphia Public Ledger’s 
report says: 

At the morning session reports from 
foreign countries, prepared by well-known 
workers, were presented. The report of 
Dr. Anna M. Fullerton described the work 


too 








| in India, that of Dr. H. Kosakevitch- 


Stefanofsky, the advancement made in 
Russia, Dr. Anne Walter Fearn’s in China, 
Dr. Marie Rennotte’s in Brazil, Dr. Ellen 
Sandelin’s in Sweden, Dr. May Thorne’s 
in the United Kingdom, and Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs’s in Holland. Dr. Jessie Wilson, 
from Persia, and Dr. Mary Pierson Eddy, 
from Syria, were present, and gave inter- 
esting accounts of the work in those 
countries, 

Dr. Hannah T. Croasdale, professor of 
Gynecology in the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, presided in the 
morning, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, the oldest 
living former president of the Association, 
spoke on the “History of the Alumnz 
Association,” and Dr. Calista V. Luther, 
of New Jersey, read a paper on “*Women’s 
Work in the Care of the Insane.’’ Dr, 
Zakrzewska, of Boston, spoke of pioneer 
medical work by women in Philadelphia 
and New York. 

A business meeting of the Alumne So- 
ciety was presided over by Dr. Lilian 
Welsh, its president. The committee on 
nominations presented the names of Dr. 
Elizabeth L. Peck for president, Dr. Ruth 
Webster Lathrop for first vice-president, 
Dr. C. V. Luther for secord vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Gertrude A. Walker for record- 
ing secretary, Dr. Martha G. K. Schetky 
for corresponding secretary, Dr. Anna P, 
Sharpless for treasurer, and Dr, Mary W. 
Griscom for director, to serve three years, 
with Dr. Elizabeth 3undy and Dr. 
Eleanor ©. Jones. The Association, 
through its committee on fellowship, de- 
cided to subscribe $500 annually for five 
years for the establishment of a post- 
graduate fellowship in the college. 

Much of the afternoon was given to 
reports from those medical colleges which 
are coéducational, or which admit women 
students exclusively. These institutions 
include the New York College and Infirm- 
ary for Women, Zurich University, Johns 
Hopkins University, the Northwestern 
University, Cooper College, colleges in 
Colorado, the Woman’s Medical College 
of Baltimore, the University of Michigan, 
and the Ontario Medical College for Wom- 
en, Reports also were read from institu- 
tions and societies which are either con- 
nected with or are the direct outgrowth 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller pre- 
sided in the afternoon, 

The reception and supper of the alumnz 
was held ip the evening at the college, 
Twenty-first Street and North College 
Avenue, Dr. Gertrude Albacker was 
toast-master. The following toasts were 
responded to: “Our Childhood,” Dr. Susan 
Hayhurst; ‘The Pathmakers,’’ Dr. Marie 
E. Zakrzewska, of Boston; ‘Our Ideals,’’ 
Dr, Lilian Welsh, of Baltimore, president 
of the Association; ‘‘Women Every where,”’ 
Miss Irene M. Ashby, of England; ‘‘Our 
Fledglings,’’ Dr, Edith Cadwallader, a 
graduate of this year’s class; “Our Su- 
preme Court,” Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
president Board of Corporators; ‘‘Our Be- 
loved Land,”’ Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, 
of Washington, Acting Assistant Surgeon 
General, U. S. A. Letters of greeting 
were read from President McKinley and 
from Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman graduate in medicine. There were 
175 at the banquet, including forty guests. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
NEwtTon.—Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson spoke before the League in the 
Central Congregational Church, Newton 
ville, May 15, on ‘*‘Women and the Alpha- 
bet.” The speaker reviewed the move- 
ment in behalf of the progress of women. 
In addition to this interesting address, 
music was rendered by Mrs, Nelson Free- 
man and Mrs. Robert G. Harris. 
E. L. SARGENT, Cor. Sec. 


NEw Beprorp.—The president of the 
League is now ip a sanitarium in Pennsyl- 
vania, not having been able tu assist in 
the work for over a year. The treasurer 
is in California, and has been absent some 
months, But there is another side to the 
picture, At Our last meeting, which was 
held in the parior of the Union for Good 
Works, we had a tine speaker, Mrs. 
Albertina Hayward, and she charmed her 
hearers with her logical words and earnest 
manner. She left us but one tinge of 
regret, that a larger number did not hear 
her, the Antis included. We thought her 
a person of exceptional talent as an advo- 
cate of equal suffrage. 

Ruts H. BrRapy. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE. — The great famous 
sporting drama, ‘'The Prodigal Daugh- 
ter,” will continue throughout another 
week, and the advance demand for seats 
shows a hearty appreciation of the merits 
of the great scenes of thisdrama. A lavish 
expenditure of time, money, ingenuity, 
and artistic taste has resulted in the 
highest credit to all concerned. The great 
race-track scene, a front of the Grand 
Hotel, Paris, and the exterior and interior 
of the stables, together with horses and 
hounds, electric fountains afid other 
realistic features, afford brilliant stage 
pictures. Evening performances begin at 
7.45, and the usual distribution of choco- 
late bon bons at the Monday matinees. 





“THERE is no little enemy.’’ Little 
impurities in the blood are sources of 
great danger and should he expelled by 
Hood’s Sarsaprilla. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furuished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, ll rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill overlouking the water, 
or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession gree any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 








To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can addresg 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 





Have you seen the 


D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z GLOVE SHOE” 


No cloth lining. A strictly hand- 
sewed TURNED shoe for $3.50. 


When you see it you will want to try it, 
It is the coming shoe for women without 
a doubt. Combines comfort, style, and 
durability. Is right up to date with its 
pretty shape, and sensible general appear- 
ance. A shoe that will appeal to the 
mind of all ladies who have made the 
‘foot’? question a study. All the dis. 
agreeable features of the stiff lining done 
away with in this shoe, and you have at 
once a glove like foot-covering which is 
the acme of comfort, and can fit the foot 
with a smaller shoe, as it requires no 
breaking in. For sale at No. 7 Temple 
Place. Room 39, Shoe parlor. Elevator, 
Lady attendant. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 


HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur. 
ing, and Chiropody 





Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at oflfice. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from oistinguished 
men and women of Buston. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 
India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipvg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation evils worse than death. 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer. 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescne many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 





or 


dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 
A Little Now is worth a Hun- 
dred-fold Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, 
by the 

AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, 

should be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. FE. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


solicited 


and 








OUR LINE OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


for this Seasoo is very attractive, com- 
prising beantiful White Lawns and Linens, 
and very pretty designs in Gingham an 
Percale 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 








ANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 

=e under salary and commission in a remu- 

nerative investment business in Boston and 

vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
BOX 178, Boston. 
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